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From Chick 


to Maturity 
in Less Time! 


EEP the birds growing at top 
speed. Prevent the slow growth, 

poor feathering or stunting due to in- 
sufficient proteins and minerals in the 
usual summer feed. Such losses cost 
many times more than Purina Chows. 
Feed the perfectly balanced ration ro py 
found in the Purina System. It means OS 
market topping broilers in less time— . 
layers the first winter. See the near- 
est Purina Dealer about guranteed— 


Purina 


The 100 pase Purina Poultry Book 
for the asking. Packed h valu 
able information Write for it. 
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PURINA MILLS 


Makers of Checkerboard Chows 
840 Gratiot St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Ft. Worth Nashville Buffalo 
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HE other day I met a friend whom I had 
not seen in a good many years. In the 
course of the conversation that followed, 
he told me of buying a copy of Fruit, Garden 
and Home on a news stand last February. 
‘There was a plan for a lattice fence in that 
issue,” he said, “which appealed to me so much 
that when I got home I hired a carpenter, 
bought some material and put in 160 feet of 
fence just like it, around my entire backyard.” 
This is just a sample of the many comments 
which come to us each day of the great influ- 
ence whieh Fruit, Garden and Home has had in the lives of 
hundreds of readers. And it is a great and important influence 
because it is helping all of you to make your homes better and 
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£. T. MEREDITH 


the strength of a keg of nails and some go- 
ahead stuff like that printed in Fruit, Garden 
and Home. 

I will tell you what I have done since this 
magazine came my way: Have planted 12 fruit 
trees, in 50-foot rows; have put in gooseberries, 
rhubarb, asparagus, winter onions, grapes, black- 
berries, currants, 20 flowering shrubs, 25 peon- 
ies, pansies aplenty, and 400 tulips, 200 gladioli 
and cannas, the kind you are tempted to steal at 
night. 

Yes, we have a lattice shelter, vine-covered, 
too. Honest to goodness, I never thought this 
magazine would be such a help. “How, When and What to 
Plant” started me off again, and my wife says what a blessing is it 
that Mr. Meredith did not say to plant sunflowers in the house, 
as I have every dish we can spare full of flowers. 
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more comfortable. 


| was always too busy to garden. 
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I am sure that if each of you will check 
over the things which Fruit, Garden and Home has prompted 
you to do about your home, since you have been reading it, 
that you will be as surprised as I have been 

| want to quote you part of a letter which came in from a 
subscriber the other day, which illustrates the point: 
A few months ago I bought 
a copy of Fruit, Garden and Home on a news stand. 
bought the backyard, and you have done the rest. 
doing things about our own cottage, built in spare time, for my 
wife and J] didn’t have five cents to start on. 


I have now 
We are surely you 


We started on 
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This instance might be multiplied over many times indeed 

The biggest mission Fruit, Garden and Home has is to try 
and show how you can do something now to make your homes 
more beautiful and more comfortable. 
to know that we have succeed- 
ed in benefiting you, and if it 
has already helped or prompted 
to make improvements 
about the home, drop me a 
line and tell me about it. 
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An Interesting Entrance 


to a New England Yard 


“The eve always asks for a definite boundary 
to a prece of ornamental ground as it does 
for a frame to a piciure.’’--John Sedding. 
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Our Vacation By the Gasoline Route 


A. BORDEN STEVENS 


E did not have very much 

money to spend on a trip, 

and only a week in which to 
take it, but we did have kind 
relatives who were touring the 
country, and who were glad to exchange a motor camp-equip- 
ment for a week in a quiet, comfortable home. A week without 
the necesstiy of packing up or going anywhere was as much of 
a novelty and rest to them as a week of roving was to Jim 
and me. 

We listened with great attention to all the directions we 
could receive from the seasoned travelers, and we started out 
with all sorts of lore about community camps, places to buy 
supplies, and most important of all, how to cook a course 
dinner on a two burner folding gasoline stove. 

Our desire was to tour the mountains and return thru the 
hills to the seashore. The first day we went two hundred miles. 
That brought us to unknown country where the thrill of pos- 
sible adventure was upon us. The first difficulty was in finding 
proper places to camp, a difficulty entirely unforseen. The 
trips we had heard about, 
thru the west and south, were 
dotted by prepared camping 
grounds. We learned that 
northern New England was 
not encouraging such things. 

It was beautiful farming 
country where we finally 
pitched our tent. The farmer 
looked at us as tho he thought 
us o'er young to be out alone 
at night! We realized the 
bravery that is involved in 
permitting people with 
matches in their pockets and 
gasoline in their tanks to set 
up housekeeping under the 
friendly—and also inflam- 
mable—trees. No amount 
of casual sales of milk, eggs, 
fruit or vegetables would 
make up for one fire carelessly 
set where fire engines grow 
not, and where creeping flame can follow underbrush to break 
out at a point remote from the starting place. 

But it was night, and the tough New England manner 
covers a tender regard for hospitality. We camped. The ton- 
neau was piled with orderly bags of bedding, cots and tent, 
and a sail-cloth to throw over the machine. Jim had done the 
packing, and since, in order to make sure of it, he had put in 
the food first, every last thing had to be taken out before I 
could begin to get our supper. 

We had brought only the necessary dishes: a frying pan in 
which to broil bacon, the percolator which really did produce 
coffee in five minutes, and the griddle upon which we proceeded 
to fry cakes to go with the wonderful syrup we had bought at 
a small, way-side stand. If the morning meal nearly duplicated 
the evening one, it was because of our inexperience and hurry. 
We bought eggs of the farmer, and gratefully drank his health 
in the quart of new milk which he kindly gave to us. A loaf of 
real home-made bread made wonderful sandwiches for our 
lunch. Spread with mayonnaise, a leaf of lettuce and sardines 
from a freshly opened can, we ate them by the roadside some 
hours later, with a few real summer apples for dessert, picked 
from the tree to speed our hasty departure, 


A Week In Your Car Will Give 


You An Inexpensive Vacation 





With camp equipment you can “pitch your tent”’ any likely place 


We had only one hair-breadth 
escape, and that was from a 
motor party who recognized our 
California license, and stopped to 
fraternize. Finding us strangely 
ignorant of the land back “home,” they were frankly pessimis- 
tic about our story, and we did not feel safe from arrest as 
probable motor thieves until we had left them far behind. 

But each meal was an adventure, for me, at least. After 
we learned how to pack the car, with food and stove within 
easy reach, I prepared dinner at night while Jim put up the 
tent. It was a game to see how much I could surprise him from 
our slender stock of canned goods, and our limited cooking 
surface. 

The meat dish depended on-our luck. If within an hour of 
camping, we passed a market, we wrenched our pocketbooks 
with a steak, or a fat broiler (not too often, for prices for tour- 
ists are based not on actual assets, but upon what their assets 
appear to be to those less fortunate). Then there were cans of 
powdered milk, and of shrimps and peas; which provided the 
ingredients for shrimp wiggle. 
It was a triumph the night 
we had that poured over 
steaming cubes of boiled po- 
tatoes. Those two dishes 
could be cooked at once, and 
when they were done could 
be set back, while I heated 
a saucepan of tomato soup 
which we' served first in the 
same cups that would later 
hold our coffee. The running 
brook was nature’s own bowl 
and dish pan. 

While we ate the main 
dish, coffee was cooking. 
That night our dessert was 
coffee, with crackers and 
cheese. We carried a jar of 
mayonnaise, and one of but- 
ter, wrapped in wet cloths 
and then in newspaper. It 
was wonderful how little we 
missed refrigeration. A pan usually packed with dry groceries 
could furnish hot water on occasion. The greasy dishes came 
clean as if by magic. The sink was the great out-doors; no care 
was needed to keep the dripping water from its floor. There 
was no danger of breaking the substantial enamel cups. For 
a week, at least, it seemed the very joy of living. 

Before we could lose that feeling, the trip ended. Late in 
the evening we wheeled into the familiar home dooryard. To 
hear our enthusiastic account brought back the freshness of 
early camping days to the travelers, and they started off with 
our grateful paeans of praise in their ears, looking forward with 
zest to living the past over again thru some alchemy of our 
experience. 

All in all our trip was delightfully inexpensive, and certainly 
satisfying in every way. New enthusiasm, new contacts, mem- 
ories of different scenery than we see every day are the divi- 
dends returning. 

To anyone looking for a vacation to be crowded into the 
short space of a week or extended over a longer time we can 
recommend our method highly. You may pack your eatables 
in better order, you may cover more territory, but the best thing 
we could wish would be that you enjoy it as much as we did. 





















































































This is the 
home that 
Mr. Hanson 


INCE this article is intended 
to especially interest those 
of limited means, who think 

it impossible to make a start, 
mention of the particular species 


$21 per week, when there 
came a general shake-up in 


of financial disaster which befell me may be beneficial. It has 
never been my good fortune to draw a large salary, hardly a 
moderate one. I was employed as “foreman” in a factory at 


FRANK I. HANSON 


The Work Was Financed i an 
Income of $12 to $21 per Week 


built in 
his spare 


hours 


How | Built My Home in Spare Time 


It was about this time I met 
a friend who came to work in 
the factory, and his experience 
and suggestions opened the way 
for me. Our conversation soon 


turned to a very pointed and interesting subject: low wages 
and the many difficulties of earning a living. 
“Low wages and hard times don’t worry me any more,” he 


informed me. 
“If you were working for 




































the business. The company 
moved my job to another 
city where labor was to be 
hired considerably cheaper, 
and I found myself working 
for less money with many 
more duties added. At 
first I thought myself for- 
tunate in being installed 
in the permanent plant, but 
wounded pride, shattered 
hopes and crushed ambition 
soon work havoc in a man’s 
mind. It was not many 
weeks before I decided not 
to stand this reduction, 
from a matter of principle 
if for no better reason. 

So I found another job 
with “prospects” at $15 a 
week, a still smaller wage. 
In cue time I was receiving 
$16.50. Then came a dull 
period in the business and 
I was laid off, with no in- 
come at all and very little 
technical training. Finally 
I was glad to return and 
work at odd jobs for $12, 
with a possibility of some- 
thing better. 

These figures are given to 
show that I did not attempt 
the great venture during 
my most prosperous days, 
but when my finances were 
at the lowest ebb. Affairs 
had reached a terrifying 
climax, and the only sure 





way of my being able to 


YOU CAN OWN A HOME, IF YOU WILL! 


There are a lot of folks in this world who spend 
most of their time wishing they had something else. 
Generally it is a big car, or a trip to Europe, or a lot 
of money, or fine clothes. Once in a while they wish 
they had something worthwhile—like a deed to the 
roof over their heads. 

Wishing for something is mostly a futile occupa- 
tion, but if you have to wish for anything, wish good 
and hard for your own home! Should the kind fairy 
or the rich uncle grant your wish, there is more of a 
chance of real comfort and happiness coming from 
owning your own home than from any other wish 
you might have. 

But there is no reason why you can’t have your 
own home—why everyone in this great, big, generous 
land of ours can’t own the roof over his head. That 
is, the only reason preventing it is you, yourself. 

Read Mr. Hanson's article on this page. He went 
thru the wishing stage; one day, he decided to start 
making that wish come true. The picture at the top 
of this page proves that he succeeded. 

If Mr. Hanson could build a neat and comfortable 
home—his own, mind youl—on the meagre salary he 
was earning then, what is there to prevent you mak- 
ing your wish come true? 

The question isn’t: “Can you?” It is: “Will you?” 
And we are going to prove the point to you by other 
articles just as good as Mr. Hanson's story, in the next 
few months.—Editor. 


twelve dollars a week you 
would worry,” I replied 

“T can live like a king on 
that much and you can do 
the same,” he answered, 
with an air of calm confi- 
dence. 

“Well, I must do some- 
thing that will bring my 
living expenses down 4 
whole lot. They may be 
reduced to a twelve-dollar 
basis. That may be all I 
will ever get, for promises 
and possibilities don’t 
amount to much in indus- 
try. I would like to know 
how you are doing it.”’ 

“Simple enough,” he an- 
swered, smiling at the 
gloomy view I had of my 
future prospects. “Just 
buy a piece of land some- 
where and move on to it.” 

Then he proceeded to 
explain how he had found 
large building lots at a low 
price, and had started to 
build a house. He was 
working on it during his 
spare time. A garden sup- 
plied him a good share of 
his living. 

It all sounded like a fairy 
tale to me, so much so that 
I discounted his enthusiasm 
about fifty percent. Rut 
the remaining fifty percent 
seemed good enough for me 
to investigate. So the fol- 


















make a living was to reduce 
expenses. Rent seemed the 





first consideration. We were paying $18 per month, about the 
least for which a decent tenement in a good locality could be 
had. But taking cheaper rent, which meant a step toward the = manent footing. My mind was made up before I reached 
slums, seemed inevitable. We were forced to act and act quickly. home. 


lowing Sunday I went to 
size up his efforts. To me 


it proved to be a land of promise, and I saw a ray of hope. 
I at once saw a chance to put myself on a substantial and per- 
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June, 1923 


There were two lots, containing 17,422 square feet, that 
looked good to me. On the nineteenth of April my wife went 
to see them and we then made a bargain, paying a deposit of 
$20. Before many days I had built a shed-roof building 10x10 
feet with one window, in which to store my tools. This is 
now used for a poultry house. 

On Memorial day we had a picnic lunch. where we could 
watch the mason building the foundation with stones gathered 
from the land. I hired this done, as I knew absolutely nothing 
about masonry and the finished job would have to be inspected 
by one of the town officials. A month’s 
leave of absence from my job was 
granted and I sent for a friend who 
had worked considerably at carpentry. 

The task ahead of us seemed stupen- 
dous when the first load of lumber was 
dumped into the underbrush. We set 
up housekeeping in the tool shed, 
sleeping there in order that we might 
put in ge od long days. On the Fourth 
of July we had moved in our furniture, 
and we had company for our first din- 
ner in our own house. The building 
then looked more like a barn than it 
did like a house. The walls were 
simply boarded in, the roof covered 
with one-ply roofing paper to keep out 
the rain, and the upper window open- 
ings were covered with burlap to keep 
out the wind. The lower windows 
were in, and there was but one door, 
the outside one in front. 

Our object was to establish ourselves 
as quickly as possible under our own 
roof and stop paying rent. The lack 
of conveniences and the rough way of 
living was like camping out, after 
living in a modern city flat. Far too many people do not 
realize the value of improving spare time. Constant dropping 
of water will wear the hardest stone; so can a house be built by 
slow and systematic plodding. I made it a point to work a 
little every day. Some of the time I was working on a furniture 
truck, which means a day from ten to sixteen hours long, but 
usually a little permanent work was accomplished. 

Shingling the front porch by lantern light was a two weeks’ 
job. Then it took all the first winter to complete the lathing. 
I worked on four sides of each room, rather than finish one wall. 
There was a good reason for this. There was always a place to 
use the odd 
lengths, and some 

















One of the reasons for moving away from the 
congested part of the city 
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wallpaper was added, making warm and attractive rooms. The 
first paper being tacked on, it was but a few minutes’ work to 
get a room ready for the plasterer. 

To many this course may seem impractical and impossible, 
but it enabled us to have many features that we had always 
thought necessary in our ideal home. Then it saved the expense 
of an architect. We wanted plenty of closets, wide stairs with 
plenty of head room, a large bath-room, and most important 
of all, a convenient pantry. This is near the kitchen range, 
has about seventy-five running feet of shelving space, and has 
a door leading to the cellar. Thruout 
the house doors and windows were 
located to leave wall space to accom- 
modate our furniture. 

The house was wired for electricity 
(before lathing of course) and we have 
some conveniences that might not be 
found in a house built to sell. There is 
a light at the head of the cellar stairs, 
where we keep the refrigerator, and 
one on the back porch with a switch 
box inside the kitchen. The kitchen 
has a center light and a bracket fixture 
back of the range for convenience 
when cooking. The den has a socket 
behind my desk for plugging in a read- 
ing lamp. 

The exterior is shingled, red cedar 
on the walls and white cedar on the 
roof. All interior finish is North 
Carolina pine. The walls behind the 
sheathing in the bath-room and kitch- 
en are back-plastered to insure plenty 
of warmth. 

Raising the money is the main 
thing, and is a stumbling block to 
many who would like to build a home. 
It was hard for us, and the way we solved the problem will be 
encouraging to others. Possibly some cooperative bank would 
have built for us, but the job would have all been done at one 
time with high-priced labor, and would mean a larger monthly 
payment than I could afford with only $12 a week. Then I 
would have been cheated out of the pleasure of doing my own 
building. 

I had about $200 saved up and I cashed in my life insurance 
for $450 more. These amounts paid for the land, the stone- 
work, and the first load of lumber. A good friend loaned me 
$100, a relative $40 and I got $15 from another person. The 

fellow who helped me the first month 
set no price on his labor and waited 








my convenience. The furniture 
mover volunteered to wait a year for 
his pay. 

In this way the house was ad- 
vanced far enough to 
enable me to get a 
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work, a carpenter was PARLOR ree 
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Of course, when there ol lls 
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on land, work on the : 
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be at a standstill. But sa Pants 
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Outside, meant the 
same thing — a home. 
After five years time I 
have the plastering done and am putting on the inside finish. 
Chis for the most part is being done between the hours of eight 
and twelve—at night. Steam heat and plumbing will come in 
good time. 

We had lived five winters without an ounce of plaster on the 
walls or an inside door, only such as were made from boards 
Cleated together. These were given a coat of dark brown stain 
and really looked quite well. With only the kitchen range and 
an oil heater we have been thoroly comfortable, even during 
the coldest weather of 1917-18. Heavy paper was tacked on 
the laths and an extra layer pasted over the seams. Then regular 


First floor plan 


I mortgage of $1000, 


Bep Room Bep Room and this in turn enabled 

12’ * 10° 6” 16" * 10°6 me to pay off my debts 

7 and buy more lumber. 

| coe oH nine The lumber company 

00", HALL 5’x 4’ saw I meant business 
. 


8’ *« 5’ and gave me credit 
on a monthly install- 
ment plan, and a hard- 
ware store favored me 
in the same way. Dif- 
ferent friends got into 
the habit of dropping 
around and giving me 
free work, which meant 
about the same as 
Second floor money. It is really 
surprising how events 
will usually favor a 
down-and-out man, if he makes up his mind that he will 
succeed no matter what happens. 

Many times I could not buy materials just when they were 
needed, but would have to save up to pay. Cold weathercame 
and to make up enough cash to buy the upper windows I 
pawned my wife’s watch for $10 for two months. Surely 
necessity and determination wil! make one resourceful. 

Most any spot, barring low, swampy land, will do for a 
building site. Conditions at first glance may seem hopeless, 
but even the roughest spot can hold wonderful possibilities for 
the resourceful home-seeker, who (Continued on page 42 
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HE decorative, as well as 

commercial, value of China 

asters is not fully appreciated 
by amateur flower growers. In 
no other flower are the beautiful 
pastel shades so well defined. Their coloring together with their 
remarkable lasting qualities (for they stand ten days when cut) 
make them irresistible to all flower lovers. 

Asters possess the subtle charm of refinement. They bespeak 
“quality” at a glance. Somehow, when one goes to arrange 
them the best vase in the house is chosen. They are naturally 
aristocrats. 

The subject of varieties is of paramount importance to 
any gardener and especially to the amateur. Among the varie- 
ties which the writer has found to succeed best “in season and 
out of season” are: “Heart of Franée’’ (decidedly the best red), 
“Enchantress” (an excellent pink resembling the Enchantress 
carnation in coloring), the “Invincibles” (in all shades), and 
the ‘“‘Early and Late Branching” sorts. One of the easiest to 
grow and at the same time possibly the most artistic is the 
Crego type (sometimes cataloged as the Comet). ‘Queen of the 
Market” is very early and dependable but somewhat smaller 
than the later blooming varieties. All of these kinds may be had 
from almost any dealer. 

If early asters are desired, it is necessary to plant them first 
in boxes and transplant into a bed after danger of frost is 
passed. 

Fill a box about two inches deep (simply cut down the sides 
of any ordinary soap or cracker box) with finely pulverized gar- 
den soil or wood’s earth. Mark it into blocks an inch square by 
making little furrows with a match or toothpick. Lay one aster 
seed on the surface in the center of each of these little squares 
and at the intersection of the lines. Then cover the entire sur- 
face of the box with about one-fourth inch (the thickness of a 
lead pencil) of well pulverized soil, using a small block or brick 
to press this top soil down firmly. Water well and set the box in 
a sunny window or out of doors if the weather is good. The 
seedlings thrive in a temperature of 60 to 70 degrees. Without 
drowning them, keep them watered until the plants are about 
an inch high. The plants should be stocky rather than tall and 
thin. Lack of sunshine and too much heat make them unde- 
sirably “‘spindling.”’ If you don’t care to grow your own plants, 
or neglected it until too late, any nurseryman or greenhouse 
grower can supply them. 

While the seedlings are growing in the boxes, if the weather 
permits, it is well to prepare the permanent bed out of doors. 
For this select a sunny spot away from the shade of buildings 
and free from roots of trees. Either plow or spade up the ground 
thoroly, incorporating with the soil a moderate amount of well 
rotted cow-manure. Level this off, beating out all clods, and 
allow to stand until the seedlings are ready to transplant. A 
rich, loamy soil is best for asters. 

When all danger of frost is past, it is time to transplant the 


to Grow Asters Successfully 
MARY CRENSHAW PALMOUR 


Improve This Season’s Results 
With These Practical Suggestions 


seedlings from their boxes to 
their permanent bed. To do this 
successfully, first give the young 
plants a thoro watering to make 
the soil in the box soft and lift 
them out of the box with as much soil attached to their roots 
as possible (an old kitchen spoon is excellent for this purpose) 
Set them out in the open ground prepared for them, in double 
rows about two feet apart, the plants standing at least eighteen 
inches apart in the rows. This distance may seem a waste of 
space at first when the plants are tiny but the writer’s observa- 
tion is that often the amateur ruins his prospects of fine flowers 
by setting the young plants too close together. Many growers 
even insist that the plants be set two feet apart, since the stems 
of well cultivated asters measure from twenty-four to twenty- 
seven inches in length. 

When the plants are about fourteen inches high, pinch out 
the tops to insure a stocky growth. 

It is of utmost importance that asters receive no check it 
their. growth from start to finish. They require not only a rich 
soil to begin with but must have additional fertilizer after they 
are well established. It is best to vary the kind of fertilizer. 
Asters like a change of diet now and then quite as much as 
people do. The various commercial fertilizers used sparingly 
(about every two weeks after the plants begin to grow well il 
the open) stimulate the plants satisfactorily. 

Constant light cultivation with a pointed hoe about the 
plants is necessary. Their roots lie near the surface of the 
ground, however, and great care must be taken not to dig too 
deeply or the root systems may be disturbed. 

A thoro watering once a week is of far more value than fre- 
quent sprinklings. This should be followed by light cultivatior 
soon afterwards to retard evaporation. 

Disbudding is necessary if unusually fine blossoms are de- 
sired. Remove about one-third of the side branches leaving 
only twelve or fifteen to the plant. When the flower buds ap- 
pear, those formed in the axis of the leaves of the side branches 
should be pinched out, allowing only flower buds at the ends 
of the branches to bloom. It is a curious and interesting fact 
that only the flower bud borne on the central main stalk of 
the plant bears seed. But since saving and “curing”’ aster seed 
is a delicate and difficult undertaking, I advise the amateur 
to buy his seed each year. 

The chief enemy of asters is the red spider, which may be kept 
at bay by frequent sprayings of clean water. Then there is 4 
yellow spotted beetle, commonly called the “cucumber beetle,” 
which eats the foliage. These may be exterminated by spraying 
with a weak solution of paris green. There is also a disease 
known as “Aster wilt” which seems to overtake the plants in 
a single night, often attacking them in their blooming stage. 
A change of location of the bed at least every two years is 
the only preventive I have ever found necessary. Asters will 
not thrive in the same spot year after year. 
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Perfect Privacy With Lattice Fences 


FRANCIS A. ROBINSON 


HOSE who live on city lots, 
no matter how small or how 
pretentious the house, find 
that what they lack most in their 
home is privacy. The neighbor’s 
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Self-explanatory lattice fence designs you can use in your backyard 


How to Plan Fences to Secure the 
Utmost Privacy at Reasonable Cost 


windows are so close to the house that it seems as tho every 
move must be noticed and very frequently the view from the 
dining room or living room window is directly into the kitchen 


or garage of the neighbor. 











Fig. 1—Type of fence which may be used 
on a small lot to screen off vegetable garden 


shrubs informally or in the shape of a 
formal hedge that will shut out or screen 
the views. On small or narrow lots, how- 
ever, the great objection is the space re- 
quired for such a treatment which could 
be used to greater advantage for other 
purposes. Many have turned to the use 
of fences, iron, wire, wood, and of other 
materials, to solve this problem. Of 
these, that which seems to have been the 
most successful is the so-called lattice 
fence. “ 
There is something very intimate and 
cosy about a lattice fence that adds con- 
siderably .to the hominess of a private 
place. It lacks the austereness of a 
masonry wall which to our American 
iiinds has the suggestion of unfriendli- 
ness to the neighbor or passerby. Altho 
covered with vines sometimes 
unpenetrable to the eye, still the fence has 


almost . 


Many expedients have been used to 


obviate this unpleas- 
ant situation. Chief 
among these is the 
use of planting high 
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enough to be in scale with the sur- 
roundings. 

For the former some type of 
lattice is used; that is, crossed 
strips of wood on a framework of 
vertical posts equally spaced and joined horizontally with rails 
at top and bottom for strength and for enframement to the 
lighter lattice strips. 

Different combinations of spacing, size, and arrangement of | 
the three elements, posts, rails and strips, will produce many 
varying results in effect. The degree of taste and care with 
which these are combined will determine the attractiveness of 
the completed design. 


In the selection of material sizes the 
common fault is to err on the side of 



















excessive lightness or heaviness and many 
time the elements themselves will be too 
light or too heavy in proportion to com- 
bine well. The use of thin lattice strips 
with very large posts or vice versa gives 
a very unattractive appearamce. Just if 
what the nice adjustment of these various 
factors is to attain a result which shall 
meet all the tests of good design is not 
readily explained. Examples, however, 
are very helpful in bringing out these 
points. 








Fig. 1—Gateway detail. 
Photos courtesy of James B. Green 





Fig. 2—A view in the author’s own 
backyard 


4 lightness and airiness that invites rather thanrepelsattention. 
There seem to have been solved in city lot development, two 
distinet types of fences serving two distinct purposes, one that 


will act as a screen to shut out, partially 
views and the other simply as a marker of 
an enclosure within the property. 


at least, unpleasant 
the boundary line or 


The former which is the 


subject of this discussion is generally high and of a closely- 


woven design, whereas the latter is more 


open and only high 




















In figure No. 1 for instante we have a 
fence used as a screen to shut off the 
vegetable garden from the lawn and yet 
at the same time provide a background 
for a perennial border. The posts (4x4 


inches) and rails (top, 2x4 inches, bottom, 
make the 
body 


1144x347 inches) 
framement for the 


proper en- 
of the fence; 





making the bottom 
rail wider than the 
top gives the ap- 
pearance of solid 
foundation. . The arrangement of the lattice strips (34x1%% 
inches) in groups of three both vertically and horizontally, 
gives a pleasing texture. There is interest and lack of monotony 
in the varying spots of light and dark thus created. (Con.on p.30 





Another view of Fig. 2 













Cardoons are grown for leaf stalks which are blanched like a giant celery 





Have You Iried These Vegetables? 


HAT new vegetables can you 

really recommend to me as 

worth growing in my home 
garden? You have made garden- 
ing a hobby and have tried hun- 
dreds of strange and weird things 
from all the ends of the earth, but 
how many of them have made 
good? Are there any of these 
foreigners that deserve a place in 
American gardens? Will people 
eat them? How are they cooked? 
Where can I get the seed? 

“New vegetables”? Why, there 
are no new vegetables! Some of 
these plants that you have failed 
to recognize either by sight or by 
name were grown in Europe before 
America was discovered. Some of 
them were used by the Indians 
when the first explorers came. Some 
have been everyday foods in China 
or India for ages. A good many of 


them are by no means uncommon right here in this country, 
tho little known and seldom grown. 
From the relativity angle, we hardly expect to find any new 


vegetables. By no means all of the 
old ones have been retested yet. 
There is a book by John Evelyn 
printed in 1699, two hundred and 
twenty-four years ago, which lists 
seventy-three plants he put into 
salads. Some we can hardly iden- 
tify, such as “Trick-Madame” or 
“Stonecrop,” “Brooklime,” “Bug- 
loss,” “Alexanders,” “All-good or 
Blite,” “Clavers.” In addition to 
the seventy-three, many more are 
cited as being used in other coun- 
tries. The gifts of the Americas, 
potatoes, string beans, tomatoes, 
etc., had not come to his knowledge. 
Columella, a Roman agricultural 





DR. W. A. ORTON 


Here Are Many Old-New 
Varieties You'll Want To Grow 








Dr. Orton, whose articles on vegetables 
have caused widespread comment by our 
readers, is one of the specialists connected 
with the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

Gardening is his hobby — particularly 
year-around-gardening. Dr. Orton per- 
sonally plants, cultivates and manages his 
large garden on the outskirts of Washing- 
ton, and he is doing the very things he 
advocates in his articles. The Editor vis- 
ited his garden last fall and found it a 
veritable vegetable museum. 

Next month Dr. Orton's article on 
“Vegetables in the Diet’’ will be the most 
important you've read so far this year. 








authority of about the time of 
Christ, speaks of many of these 
vegetables, and knew more kinds 
of chard than you will find in an 
American seed catalog. 

Dr. Lewis Sturtevant, the distin- 
guished pioneer experimenter and 
great agricultural scholar and writer 
of our own country, is quoted as 
having counted 4,233 kinds of 
edible plants in the world. Of these 
211 species were cultivated in 
gardens. 

From the time when the earliest 
men roamed over the earth they 
have been testing the edibility of 
wild plants and the experience 
gained has been passed down the 
line to their descendants. History 
does not record the beginnings of 
plant culture, but there have been 
long ages of selection of better types 
of vegetables from Nature’s varie- 


ties. We may have better varieties than our grandfathers had, 


but probably most of the modern types were known to them. 





This is a different sort of eggplant developed 
by the Chinese 


10 


The conclusion that we are prone to overestimate modern 


achievements in plant improvement 
comes to one after reading some of 
the old books on gardening. ‘There 
is not much new in the world of 
vegetables as the seedsmen’s nov- 
elty lists would have us believe. 
Better say all vegetables are new 
As the vocabulary of the average 
person is only a scanty fraction of 
the words in the dictionary, so also 
is his diet list a meagre part of the 
food riches of the world. On some 
tables the potato is about the only 
vegetable that appears regularly, 
yet: more than one visitor to my 
garden has failed to recognize po- 
tato plants, and there are sections 
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even in the United States where rice and hominy take first 
place over the “Irish” tuber, which really came from South 
America, not Ireland. 

It is certain that if I were to pick out a list of “new’’ vege- 
tables to recommend there would be some left out as old and 
familiar which would be “new” to many people. They have 
our sympathy for their barren monotonous diet, but they grew 
up that way and do not readily acquire new food 


habits. Other people reading my list of new x 
vegetables would scoff and say that this or that ras 


was in their grandfather’s garden. 

The answer to the question first asked: 
What new vegetables should I grow? seems to 
depend on the reasons why you should have 
more vegetables. Is it to extend the season? 
Have you something fresh from the garden 
every day in the year? Have you a sufficiency 
of the health foods, particularly the leafy vege- 
tables, to keep your system in tone? Does your 
garden yield variety so that the same vegetable 
does not appear on the table more than once or 
twice a week? Have you the things you like 
best? Have you something novel and interest- 
ing, new, this year and different 
from anything your neighbors 
grow? If not, you should try Shui-Teai: Cook 
some of the vegetables suggested. and serve as any 

Each of our standard vege- other greens. It is 
tables exists in a greater variety excellent boiled, 
than most of us appreciate. It | minced and sea- 
will increase the fun in garden- 
ing to make a special drive on 
one species each year, on beans, 
for example. In addition to all 
the varied dwarf beans and pole 
beans, wax and green pod, round 
or flat pod, snap or shell or dry, 
there are the runner beans, tak- 
ing the place of limas in the 
north, soybeans, starch-free and 
most nutritious, mung beans for 
bean sprouts, yardlong beans, 
sword beans and the broad or 
Windsor bean. Truly the man 
who “knows beans” deserves a 
place in the hall of fame. 

Or consider onions. Have you 
this delectably flavored vegetable 
all the year? Chives for the spring 
omelet? Early Barletta for pickles, 
bunching onions, topsets, potato 
































that no hilling or blanching is needed. It is cooked in various 
ways, boiled and creamed, put in stews, or sliced very thin and 
blanched in boiling water, then served cold in salads. The 
Japanese have a celery called Mitsuba, developed from a native 
American plant christened by botanists ‘““Cacadensis” that we 
may yet get into the habit of growing. Their Udo we can 
already recommend. Have you tried it? 

More flavorful, however, is Finocchio, fav- 
orite of Italians, the prettiest, feathery 
foliaged plant in the garden, with a swollen 
leaf base and a taste that reminds some 
persons of licorice, others of anise. Under 
the latter name it is much grown around New 
Orleans in late fall and winter. Many who 
have had the opportunity to eat it in Italy 
have become enthusiastic over it. Still fol- 
lowing the Italians, we put in Basil, grow it 
in the garden and perhaps transplant a pot 
for the kitchen window, convenient to cull a 
few leaves as needed for a delicate flavor. 
Parsley, which one might think to be known 
to Americans only as a garnish, is of real use 
for flavoring cooked dishes. Plant a longe1 
row next year. 

_ Are you fortunate 
in having on your 
place a location for 
a water-garden—a 
pure spring trickling 
from a hillside or a 
little brook? In this 
stream plant water 
cress, a favorite pun- 
gent salad that will 
be in demand in the 
market if you have 
a surplus to sell. 
Try also the Chinese 
water chestnuts or 
Horn chestnuts, a 
rich nutty food | 
have had pleasure 
in sampling in our 
Chinese markets, 
tho unable to grow 


Plant Chinese white cabbage “Th —y dry geeeen. 
in your gardens in spring or saad soe iilities of 
fall. Serve raw in salads or water gardening are 

blanched and cooked quite untouched in 
this country. There 
are, in the Orient, 

















onions, big Bermudas or Gibraltars, 
shallots, Welsh onions? Have you 
seen garlic grow? Rocket Salad, a type 

Leafy vegetables should have of rapidly growing 
first place in the additions to our early greens. Use as 
garden list. They are almost neg- such or in salads 
lected now, least planted, seldom 
on the table, but the newest scien- 
tific investigations show them to be essential to growth and 
health, the carriers of vitamines, the source of varied proteins, 
rich in mineral] salts, a bulwark against constipation, the main- 
stay of the diabetic or overstout. It is no fad or food cult but 
a fundamental, established principle of nutrition that stands 
back of the “Gospel of Greens’. 

But while doing our duty by the lettuce and spinach and all 
their tribe of salads and greens, we may derive much pleasure, 
too, from the varied flavors of the wide range of leafy garden 
luxuries. Dandelions, patience, chicory, chard, lettuce, spinach 
sorrel, kale, endive, pai-tsai, cress, and 
mustard should all be in every garden. 


Witloof, too, for winter, is needed to A burdock developed 
fill out the cycle of the year. by the Japanese. Do 
_ Have you a supply of flavory things not serve it alone but 
lor soups and stews and to blend with with string beans, 
the salads and greens? You should have carrots and onions 


celery by all means, a small very early 
planting of golden self-blanching for 
summer use, and a later, larger bed of a large and tender kind 
such as Pascal, for winter use. Don’t forget that celery is to 
cook as well as to eat raw. To get the celery flavor thru late 
winter and spring we need celeriac, the turnip-rooted celery, a 
Plant with leaves resembling celery, but an enlarged root in 
place of swollen leaf stalks. Celeriac is a wonderful keeper, 
remaining fresh almost a year, when packed in sand in a cool, 
frost-free place. The culture is the same as for celery, except 






many staple foods 
cultivated in swampy places, and 
surely we have swamps sufficient to 
feed a million more Americans if they 
can be taught to like the taste of 
Lotus and arrowhead or water lilies 

As yet no one has tried here to 
establish the culture of a Chinese 
greens belonging to the sweet potato 
family, and much grown in that 
ancient agricultural land. It will be 
a real public service for some amateur 
gardener to work out the methods of 
culture and cooking that will sucess- 
fully Americanize these alien food 
plants. 

The vastly varied climates of the 
United States make multiplied prob- 
lems of trial and adaptation of new 
vegetables. On the Pacific coast the 
winters are mild but cool. Green 
vegetables might be had in outdoor 
gardens from autumn to spring. This 
is easily possible, but as a matter of 
fact and experience I traveled from 
San Diego to Vancouver last winter 
in search of winter gardens and the 
dearth of fresh garden products was a surprise. There is need 
for plants that will grow at low temperatures. Probably special 
strains of kale and other cabbage relatives should be sought or 
bred for this need. 

Other sections need species that will grow at high tempera- 
tures. The southern summer sun is fatal to northern vege- 
tables. Try some of these vegetables; they might make good 
in your garden. 











The Wee House Electrified 


ETHEL R. PEYSER 


HE little house that can make 
lighting comforting and can 
make light work of housekeeping 
by means of the electric installation 
has done “its bit’’ in modern life. 

Of course it is impossible for the little house to have all your 
devices and desires houséd in its confines, because of limited 
space of the building and usually of the unlimited space in the 
purse! Yet a good dentist does not have all the tools on the 
market for his profession, and so the good Domiologist (my 
word for housekeeper) need not have all the devices for her 
profession either, but just those that will save her and will 
leave her with energy to live so that 
she can be a comfort to herself and to 
those who depend on her. 

The house we will think of is an 
actual little house of six or seven rooms, 
with a cellar. It has the dining room 
and living room in one and the kitchen, 
the laundry down stairs in the cellar, 
the porehes, three bed-rooms and bath 
room. The kitchen will be about twelve 
feet by six feet, the dining and living 
room, twenty-one feet by twelve feet, 
the bed-room downstairs or den, eight 
feet, eight inches by eight feet. Up- 
stairs: bath room, nine feet, six inches 
by six feet; one bed-room, twelve feet 
by thirteen feet; another, eight feet 
by eleven feet, six inches; another 
eight feet, eight inches by eleven feet 
four inches. Over all it is twenty-one 
feet, eight inches by twenty-five feet. 
There is the hall upstairs and another 
downstairs and a stairway leading to 
the cellar. 

What is electricity? Fortunately — 
none of us know what it is so I need 
not burden you with definitions! What 
we do know, however, is what it can 
do—tosome extent, and we are learning 
new things every day as to its possibilities! So today we know 
that it can heat, supply power and provide light! This is no 
little program. 

In order to know what we are reading about let’s open the 
session by translating a few terms from the electric tongue into 
our language: Volt translated into plain English would be 


“Brass Tacks’ Discussion Of 
Electricity In the Small Home 





Be sure to have convenient outlets for 
all of your electrical appliances 





pressure. 

Ampere would be equal to the rat 
of flow of water per second. Thi 
Watt would be a fraction of what 


we know as horse-power; the Kilowatt is but 1,000 watts or 


one and one-third horse-power (H. P.); Resistance is friction 
(as water resists the side of its pipe); Ohms, simply the unit 
measuring the resistance of the electricity as it pushes thru 
the wire. 

The ordinary lamp is usually around fifty or sixty watts 
Don’t be fooled into buying fifteen watt lamps and live i 
misery! They are good for closets but 
not for general use. 

Any house can be wired for electricity 
It is, of course, best to have it don 
before the house is built from the point 
of view of convenience and of cost 

If your house is still unbuilt, ask 
your architect for his plan and have it 
made large enough for you to draw 
about on its surface little pieces « 
wood or paper which are marked daven- 
port, piano, or what not and see where 
in regard to space and window placing 
you expect to put your furnishings 
then mark out on these plans just wher 
you want your electric convenienc 
outlets, fixtures and devices. In this 
way you won’t have to buy extra things 
to enable you to see to play your piano 
or use your dish washer or read your 
book. 

The way your house is wired depends 
in large upon your district, its laws and 
the enforcement of the underwriters 
(insurance) precautionary demands. 
This need not bother you except that 
you must get the best contractor pos- 
sible to get, and one who will regard the 
legal requirements. 

For extra bits of wiring there is some very interesting mould 
ing of metal and metal combinations thru which the insulated 
wire is passed, when it is necessary to draw a wire across 4 
ceiling or partition and you don't want to go to the trouble ol 
opening or it is not practical to open a wall or floor. p 
But above all in the wiring of (Continued on page 





equal to what you know as water 
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New radio equipment lends attractiveness to any room 


New Theatre of the Home 





HARRY BOTSFORD 


ECENTLY I listened to 
radio—the new radio—in 
the home of a friend. The 

evening started at 7:30 and ended 
at midnight. Never has it been 
my good fortune to listen to such a wide variety of talent. First 
we heard a Chicago opera company broadcast almost the entire 
score of “Pinafore’”’ and it was splendidly done; the host then 
turned a dial and we listened to what was happening in faraway 
St. Louis. At this time St. Louis was holding some sort of a 
carnival and for the sake of novelty the broadcasting station 
broadcasted the parade! There were seventeen bands in line: 
we could hear the crowds cheering, the whistles of excited boys 
and the clamor of thousands of happy voices. The bands 
came and went and we who were five hundred miles away could 
close our eyes and almost see that vast parade. It was almost 
uncanny, this voice of happy St. Louis that we heard so plainly. 
Then we heard the music of a Kansas City orchestra and the 


party danced to the music and enjoyed it very much. Another. 


twist of the dials and we listened to a man in Detroit talking on 
on civie government. Then came Pittsburgh where a nationally 
known band played “Stars and Stripes Forever’ for us. The 
evening was completed by a cathedral choir from Dallas and 
some jazz from Atlanta. We even adjusted our watches by the 
time signals from Arlington. A marvelous evening! The 
musical talent of the entire United States was on tap at the 
mere turn of a dial. And we knew that a quarter of a million 
others had probably enjoyed it as much as we did. The radio 
reception apparatus was not a special one by any means—it 
Was just one of the modern cabinet instruments. It was easy 
to operate—the wife of the host and the young son, aged ten, 
both operated it easily. I, myself, turned a dial and was hugely 
pleased to hear Atlanta and jazz! p 

The best part of radio, as I see it, is the fact that, after the 
first cost, the operating cost is almost-nothing. Once installed 
there is no additional cost aside from the trivial one of recharg- 
ing batteries. 
_ A year ago it was a novelty; six months ago it was only an 
interesting and amusing toy—but today radio is not only an 
attractive piece of furniture but the most versatile musical 
instrument ever conceived by man. Its working is mysterious, 
alluring, fantastic—and pregnant with almost unbelievable 
possibilities. 

tadio reception of sound has passed thru the same stages of 
progress as the phonograph. The first time I ever heard a 
phonograph I placed two plugs in my ears and listened, in awe, 
to the unmistakable musical efforts of a band. I got the thrill 
ol my young life at that moment! The first time I listened to 


Radio Is Making the Home the 
Most Interesting Place To Be 


radio I wore a head-phone at- 
tached to a radio receiving set, 
batteries and a general tangle of 
instruments and I heard the weak 
and spluttering radio voice from 
afar. Another long-remembered thrill! The next time I heard 
radio there was some change: the tangle of wires, apparatus 
and batteries were the same but the sound blared forth thru a 
big tin horn—loud and raspy. We thought it wonderful. It 
was. But that was yesterday. 

The radio of today is different in every respect. Gone is that 
unsightly tangle of wires, batteries, horns and intricate appara- 
tus that turned a room into an untidy machine shop. Gone is 
the tin horn and the falsetto voice. In the place of these there 
stands a beautiful cabinet in period design in which the entire 
radio equipment is housed. It is a piece of furniture in keeping 
with the dignity of any home. A vast difference, too, in the 
sound received! The modern reproduction of radio tone is 
pure, sweet, clear-toned and perfect in volume and tonal purity. 

What has happened to radio in the past year? Just this 
The woman of the house—God bless her!—has brought about 
radical changes in design and operation of radio. Time was 
when she permitted friend husband or the son of the house to 
turn one room topsy-turvy for the installation of radio. The 
sheer novelty of radio seemed to justify it. Then radio proved 
its worth—day after day and night after night it produced a 
wide variety of pleasing entertainment. It showed some 
measure of its possibilities. The woman of the house then stated 
that as long as radio was going to be a fixture in the house it 
would have to be compact in size, pleasing in appearance and 
positive in operation. 

The manufacturers heeded the injunction and as a result 
there are today available radio instruments that fit the specifica- 
tions and which are procurable at prices which are within the 
reach of even a modest purse. In the first place the radio of 
today is enclosed in a cabinet of splendid workmanship and of 
the finest veneers—a cabinet which will harmonize with the 
furnishings of any well-appointed home. The radio is enclosed 
in a most convenient manner. The battery compartment is 
locked and there is no danger of leaking acids ruining rugs. 
Even the bother of removing batteries for re-charging is elim- 
inated by a clever attachment which goes in an electric light 
socket and does the re-charging while one sleeps. 

Unsightly wiring? None visible! One wire is attached to a 
water pipe or a radiator for a ground; another leads to an aerial. 
If the location of the house is near a broadcasting station, the 
roof aerial is displaced by a neat arrangement on top of the 
cabinet known as a loop aerial, Danger (Continued on page 50 
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“My living room is here shown, with its all-over floor covering. The walls are gray.’ 





The June Bride’s House 


MARY ANN FENNELLY 


I would speak! And my 

subject will be the fur- 
nishings of your Dream 
Home. 

Being one myself, I am in a position to know that you have 
been pestered to death with agents and circulated mail matter. 
I also know that there is no thought more paramount in the 
mind of the June bride than the furnishings of the home that 
has been in her dreams since the time when she first realized 
that there was something more to life than parties, teas and 
dances! How she has been dreaming and 
visualizing and planning! 

Really, I can’t stress the advisability of 
buying good furniture at the start too much. 
So many young people buy furniture with 
the idea that anything will be good enough 
for a few years, or until “‘we can afford better.”’ 
There is no reason for sacrificing good taste 
for economy these days as manufacturers the 
country over are specializing in beautiful, 
well-made furniture, for the average modern 
home at moderate prices. If you and the 
dearest man in the whole wide world are 
planning to get your furniture with the “few 
years” idea in your minds, we implore you to 
give it up right now. Buy the very best you 
can afford even if you have to skimp on other 
things and you will be repaid in the long run. 
The real danger in buying temporary furniture 
is that you are quite apt to be content with 
it, long after you should be developing the 
finished beauty of your home. 

Another thing that we brides must not for- 
get is this: When we were home and the 
neighbors were all friends of our mothers, 
we did not have to depend upon our own 
social ability. We were well known and well 
thought of. We didn’t need to assert ourselves. 
Friends came and went—with and without 
invitation— and we felt free with them. ~ 

It’s very different when one is married and 
moves away. We find ourselves in a strange 
environment. We don’t know anyone and 
they don’t care much whether they know us 
or not. We find it hard to make new friends. 
How pleasant it would be to run across the street to any of 
the old neighbors and friends who lived near mother’s! How 
little it meant then, but how much it means now! 

Your social standing depends upon your home. When the 
neighbors drop in to welcome you as one of them, it is a cruel 
thing to admit, but they judge you by your home. There is 
an old saying that “people will talk” and we know it is more 


Jn ‘VE brides, it is with you 





How We Furnished Our Dream House 
and How You May Furnish Yours 








“TI selected a narrow console set 

of table and mirror, so as not to 

impede the passageway of our 
hall.”’ 


than true. If your home i- 
neat and furnished in the 
modern manner, with touches 
of your own individuality 
here and there, they cannot 
help but be charmed by it. Little touches of color in vases and 
jars, nice pictures, good books—all these things are little 
tell-tales of your own self. If you exercise good taste in these 
details, which are so important toward refinement and culture 
that they cannot be measured in dollars and cents, you are 
sure to make friends. And if your home, altho most of its 
furnishings are new, has a “homey” atmos- 
phere about it, neighbors will like to call 
again. They will bring their friends in to 
meet you and before long you will be very 
much in love with your new home and your 
new friends. And when you are blessed with 
children, your home will be a social asset for 
them. It will help them to make friends and 
keep them. Furnish itnow, then, with furniture 
that will be good many years hence. 

As I have told you, I am a bride and mar- 
ried to the most wonderful man on earth. 
I might add that we are very much in love. 
At the present time, our greatest happiness 
is our home. We feel more than repaid for 
the time and effort we put into it before our 
marriage and believe that we did the right 
thing in completely furnishing it before the 
ceremony so that it was all ready for us to 
come into upon our return from our honey- 
moon. I am going to tell you about it, room 
for room, and hope that you may be able 
to gather ideas for your home from mine. 

In the first place, I want it known that it 
is not an elaborate home—far from it. It is 
quite an ordinary six room house, very much 
like many others on the exterior. I pride 
myself on the fact, however, that the interior 
is far from ordinary. It has a most original! 
atmosphere about it, yet it didn’t cost a 
fortune to furnish it, either. Fortunately, | 
realized that a home wasn’t built in a day 
and shortly after Paul and I became engaged, 
we began to plan and look around for the 
furniture and furnishings we wanted. Some- 
where, at sometime, I clipped four fundamental rules for 
furnishing a home and they helped me more than I can tell. 
Perhaps you might derive as much from them as I, and here 
they are: Each room should have a center of interest. Furni- 
ture should be arranged with utmost care. Empty wall spaces 
should be balanced with pictures and hangings. (Remember 
that the term balanced does not mean siniply filled.) Each 
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room should be harmonious in color. 

Now that I have given you the rules that stood me in good 
stead, I will tell you about the rooms of my house, beginning 
with my hall. 

The walls are tan and the floor is covered with a plain dark 
blue rug. I used yellow gauze silk for the glass curtains on 
the window with overhangings of blue silk, a shade lighter than 
the runner on the floor. My hall is quite narrow, so not to 
impede the passage I selected a narrow console set of table 
and mirror, something similar to the one accompanying this 
ticle. Two straight-backed chairs flank either side of the 
console table and attractive sconces of yellow parchment are 
on either side of the mirror. 

My living room is shown here. I have always been fond of 
an all-over floor cov- 
ering, so in this 
room, I used a plain 
taupe rug. The 
walls are gray and 
the eretonne at the 
windows has a back- 
ground of taupe 
with bright figures 
in yellow, blue, 
white and black. 
The table in the 
foreground is one 
my mother gave me. 
[t is an old one and 
| cherish it highly. 
The two large 
chairs are uphol- 
stered in gaily col- 
ored chintz, in the 
same colors that 
are in the draperies 
on the window and 
French door. The 
parchment lamps on the table are yellow, with plain black 
borders. The divan and small chair, at the left of the fireplace 
are covered in dark green and lighter green striped taffeta. 
The wicker basket near the fireplace was a wedding gift. Book- 
ends of polychrome hold my fayorite books in order on the 
table, which has an old-fashioned bowl, full of old-fashioned 
flowers as a centerpiece. On the opposite side of this room, I 
have a small desk set. It is here that I carry on the business of 
housekeeping and I have named it my “home office.” Two 
small occasional chairs complete the furnishings of this room. 

In my dining room, which is quite similar to the one shown 
here, except that it is smaller, I have walls of tan. The rug on 
the floor is a blue and tan mixture. On the windows I used ecru 
net glass curtains, with overhangings of blue linen. The furni- 
ture I selected was very similar to that in the photograph, being 
of walnut and having rush seats. Orange candles, pottery and 
linen runners give a contrasting color note that is altogether 
pleasing. Crimson or mulberry are other colors that would 
harmonize well with the draperies and rug. 

My breakfast room, which adjoins my dining room, has 
draperies of orange and brown cretonne at the windows, and in 
the upholstery of the wicker chairs and cushions. I also use 





Twin beds are becoming more and more popular in small homes, and may be found in 
outstanding designs 
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this for a sun room. A fibre rug in blue and tan squares makes 
a nice setting for the peasant blue wicker furniture. The wicker 
lamp shade is lined with orange silk, as are the side lights. 

My kitchen is all in white except the chintz roller shades. 
This I consider the most important room in the house, for 
it is here that I spend a great deal of my time. 

In the larger bedroom I used a four-poster Colonial suite 
in beautifully grained mahogany. Filmy white glass curtains 
of the finest white net made glass curtains and over them I 
hung inexpensive chintz in a lovely, scrawly rose pattern with 
huge green leaves on a background of cream color. Several rag 
rugs, with rose the predominating color and oval as to shape are 
placed in the right spots around the floor. We have an old- 
fashioned comforter that my grandmother made years and 
years ago and this 
I use as a coverlet 
on the bed. It adds 
a quaint air of an- 
other day to the 
furniture that is 
reminiscent of two 
centuries ago. 

I can hardly wait 
to have semeone 
visit me, I am so in 
love with my guest 
room. Won’t it be 
fun to usher guests 
into a room that has 
pale green walls, a 
carpet of dull rose 
that covers every 
inch of the floor and 
an ivory painted 
bedroom suite? 
There is one large 
window in my guest 
room and on this 
I have used fine white dotted net for glass curtains with over- 
hangings of rose and green printed linen. These I caught back 
at the sides with cuffs of rose taffeta. The coverlet on the bed 
is of rose taffeta. An ivory lamp is placed on a small ivory 
table at the bedside, as well as a few good books. 

Thegreen, rose and ivory tones are just right for a guest room 
altho they might exactly as well be used in any other bedroom 
and would be just as suitable. They are restful and dainty 
and pleasing to the eyes, and so, what more could you ask? 

The ivory lamp is at precisely the right angle to make read- 
ing in bed a_ pleasant privilege, and the books shall be 
changed to suit the character of the prospective guest. The 
crisp taffeta coverlet harmonizes with the rug and contrasts 
with the furniture. 

I have told you about my home, now and I sincerely hope 
that you will be able to get some ideas for your Dream Home. 
It might be that all of it isn’t just what you would like, but 
isn’t there some color scheme, some furniture idea, that you 
have not thought of that fascinates you? Remember, I have 
tried out all these ideas and have found them not only suc- 
cessful from a decorator’s standpoint, but most pleasant to 
live with. My husband and I are justly proud of our home! 


“The four fundamental rules for furnishing a home are: Each room should have a center of interest. Furniture should be arranged 


with the utmost care. Empty wall spaces should be balanced with pictures and hangings. 
not mean simply filled). Each room should be harmonious in color’’ 





(Remember that the term balanced does 




































































Homes of Famous Americans 
CHESLA C. SHERLOCK 
Hardscrabble 
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Each month we will visit the home of afamous American. 
These visits will take us all over the country, and into every 
period of history from early Colonial days down to the pre- 
sent. Perhaps, inthese intimate glimpses into the homeélife 
of our great men and women, we will find evena greater ap- 
preciation for our own homes and their influence upon us. 











what they 


ran, “‘to save Rome.” 
individual responsibility and sowed the seeds 
of moral corruption which finally ate the heart 
out of their vaunted civilization. When the 
Huns and Vandals were thundering at the gates 
of Rome, their Caesar was found hiding under 
his couch! National security is not obtained 
by the name of dead heroes, but has its active 
price in the markets of Today. It must be 
constantly earned, or the penalty yielded. 
Some such feeling about our own country is 
heard on every hand. We look about us and see 
the present might and power of America: we 
read our history of strong men and women and 
note that whenever the hour of trial has come 
the right man has stepped forth to close the 
widening gap in the dyke of national defense, 
and we say: “Our coun- 
try will endure forever! 


of national security. 
might do, 
would endure. “There will always be a Caesar,” 
So they surrendered their 





There will always be a 
Lincoln or a Grant to 
pull us thru.” 

So long as the moral 
fiber exists among the 
majority of the rank and 
file which produced our 
Lincolns and Grants, 
just so long will we, in- 
deed, be secure. If our 
dissolution ever comes, 
it will come from within 
-like that of Rome. 
And so long as the in- 
tegrity of the home is 
preserved, and the fam- 
ily relation held upon 
the highest possible altar 
of morality, just so long 
can we expect to produce 
men and women who 
will pull us thru any 
crisis. Materialism, 
gratification, self-indul- 
gence—these are the enemies we need to watch. 





EN miles southwest of St. Louis on the 

Gravois Road, and on the banks of the 
Gravois Creek is “Hardscrabble,” the log cabin 
which Ulysses 8. Grant erected with his own 
hands in the late summer of 1854, and where 
he lived for nearly five years. It is the only 
home he ever owned until after he retired from 
the presidency. It was located upon land owned 
by Mrs. Grant, who, as Julia Dent had lived 
in the vicinity as a girl. 

Grant had served in the Mexican War, 
during which time he was married, and sub- 
sequent thereto had been stationed in California. 
He now held the rank of Captain in the regular 
army, but soon found that he could not sup- 
port his family on the pay he received, so re- 
solved to resign and try his hand at farming. 


He thus describes in his Memoirs, how his cabin came to be 
“In the late summer of 1854 I rejoined my family, to 
find in it a son whom I had never seen, born while I was on 


built: 


HE Romans had a strong sense 
Nomatter 
Rome 
a proverb 
sense of 


**Hardscrabble,”’ 


Proving that window 
boxes are nothing new. 


This is Mrs. Grant's 


“é 


the Isthmus of Panama. 
to commence, at the age of thirty- 
two, a new struggle for our support. > 
My wife had a farm near St. Louis, to w hich we went, but | 
had no means to stock it. 





The front door at 


Hardscrabble 


I was now 


A house had to be built also. | 
worked very hard, never losing a day because 
of bad weather, and accomplished the object 
in a moderate way. If nothing else could be 
done I would load a cord of wood on a wagon 
and take it to the city for sale. I managed to 
keep along very well until 1858, when I was 
attacked by fever and ague. I had suffered 
very severely and for a long time from this 
disease, while a boy'in Ohio. It lasted now over 
a year, and, while it did not keep me in the 
house. it did interfere greatly with the amount 
of work I was able to perform. In the fall of 
1858 I sold out my stock, crops and farming 
utensils at auction and gave up farming.” 
Thus. in terse words which reflect something 
of those grim years in his life, he hurriedly 
passes over what must, 
even then, have brought 





the cabin home of General Grant 


window box’ 


Hardscrabble 
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back the heart-aches 
“I managed to keep 
along very well until 
‘1858,”’ is the way he dis- 
misses four long years 
of hardship and struggle 
Yet he devotes nearly 
two volumes to a de- 
scription of his activities 
in four other years which 
are not half so important 
in many respects, becaus: 
these four years there on 
a timber farm were the 
years that made the Grant 
who won the war! 

I thought of these 
things as I stood under 
the great, majestic trees 
at the rear of the cabin, 
early in March. I had 
been there many times 
before, but each time a 
newer conception of the 
greatness of the man and the section of national! 
life he represented, had come to me. I looked 
up into those great elms and oaks and I won- 
dered what their eyes had seen; what they knew 
of that grim struggle there at their feet for 
four long years—if they knew that under thei 
arching branches, that little silent man had 
waged a struggle, like Jacob with the angel, in 
which the fate of a nation rested? 

I know something of what that struggle must 
have been, for my father once cleared a farm 
and hauled mine props and cord wood to town 
an experience I clearly recall. I know some 
thing of what it means to go into timberland 
with nothing but an axe, driven by grim neces- 
sity; I know something of the incessant struggle 
with the forces of Nature, when the wolf is 
snapping at your very heels. And Grant hac 
four years of that! 


There is something reassuring about a log cabin set in 
knoll of trees above a winding creek. The very ruggecness o! 
the place is suggestive of the strength 


(Continued on page 34 
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HE invitation to visit this garden gave me no special thrill 


for my coming was mentioned, so, early one June morning, 
[ strolled in expecting to tarry but a short time. But, alas! 
even the lovely old sundial seemed to forget that on its very 
face it said—“Amidst ye flowers, 
[ tell ye hours.” It did not tell 
me, for I will not say just how 
long I stayed. 

The gardener had been at work 
for an hour or so. She had a 
trowel in one hand and was weed- 
ing. As she came to meet me | 
thought instantly that, in a per- 
fectly unconscious manner, she 
seemed a part of the garden. She 
was dressed for the work she was 
doing—in a rose-colored cham- 
bray dress made with a very full 
and rather short skirt, an old 
floppy leghorn hat, with a faded 
blue ribbon around it, looking as 
tho it had seen many seasons of 
wear, and a white fichu about her 
neck, held in place by an old 
—— out of which a piece was 
broken. She had the largest 
poe kets I have ever seen on a 
gentlewoman’s dress and they were full of things she mooie’ 
here and there. 

.s I approached, she smiled and said, “Come right into my 
millinery shop and I will make you a wreath like I wore on a 
hat when I was a child, for this bed always makes me think of 
that, with its gay poppies, 
field daisies, corn flowers and 


A 
Backyard 
Garden 


In June 
HILTON HOWARD 


Deeply Suggestive of the Things 
One Can Do On a City Lot 


until I had really accepted the invitation. No stated date 





The circ ular bed is planted with daffodils, Sweet William, 


“Bouncing Betties’’ and Periwinkles 
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Castle,” as the sweet honeysuckle and Pillar rose have climbed 
to the top. Then, too, Mrs. Jennie Wren has a house in the 
south end where the Wisteria that Mary brought blosscms 
profusely. The Clematis that Aunt Lucy brought many miles 
from her home in a little can of dirt has grown and waxed 
strong and parted with a whole 
family of little ones to other gar- 
dens. In looking at the planting 
around the “Friendship Castle,”’ 
it suddenly occurred to me how 
she had planned to have some- 
thing in bloom nearly all season 
and not one burst of bloom, and 
then out of business, so to speak. 

In front of those quaint, nod- 
ding hollyhocks were the white 
early Cosmos, coming on to be in 
bloom when the hollyhocks’ heads 
were cut off. 

She said, laughingly, “I just 
have something lovely in bloom 
all summer as a background, for it 
always reminds me of a drop cur- 
tain at the back of a stage, and 
you know that, just naturally, has 
to be good-looking.” 

The beds in front of the pergola 
were of great beauty. Wonderful 
Delphiniums from the azure to the deep blues; in front of these, 
white Phlox, pink Snapdragons, Madonna lilies, and rose 
Zinnias—the color scheme ideal. Bordering these beds were 
the Clove Pinks. I stooped and picked one, thinking of my 
grandmother and the wonderful garden in which she took such 

pride. She noticed my doing 
so and told me that no flower 





yellow coreopsis.” 

She then directed my atten- 
tion to the back of the garden. 
A row of stately Lombardy 
trees stood high and mighty, 
like sentinels, and, between 
them were Van Houttei spi- 
reas, now out of bloom but 
helping to form a wonderful 
background. In front of them 
were the lovely hollyhocks as 

gay and charming as they were 
quaint-looking. Why was it 
that hollyhocks could ever 
have gone out of style and now 
have returned to their well- 
deserved places? As I was 
admiring them, she said with 
much enthusiasm, “Yes, they 
are lovely, but I wish you 
could have seen the hundreds of daffodils last spring that are 
planted just behind them. They come out so early in their gay 
yellow gowns.” 

The picture shown of the pergola was taken seven years ago 
and does not do justice to what she calls. her ‘“Frienship 





The lily is a natural source of peaceful joy 


in the garden produced as 
much expressed sentiment 
They always remind one of 
someone they have loved, like 
Grandmother, or great Aunt 
Prue, or Mother’s Cousin 
Martha. 

I cannot tell how many 
birds I saw in this garden for 
they seemed to be everywhere, 
but I did count in the bird 
bath seven varieties at one 
time. 

The circular bed around the 
bird bath grows wider each 
year. It is planted on the 
inner line with daffodils, then 
comes the gay Sweet William 
that always looks to me like 
the lovely old calico or prints 
our grandmothers had “befo’ de war.”” The next row held the 
“Bouncing Betties,”’ and they were lovely all summer. The 
outside row was of white’ Periwinkles, blooming until Jack 
Frost calls. 


“T have to keep somethingin bloom (Continued on page 27 














AVE you a little garden, or 

do you wish you had a little 

garden? Do you care for 
trees, flowers and shrubs? Do you 
like to see ugly walls hidden by 
beautiful vines? Are you interested in the well considered 
planting of the streets and public squares? Does civic develop- 
ment of your home, whether in city, town or village—mean 
much to you? If so, the Society of Little’Gardens can help 
you. 

The Society sprang, one may say, from a bed of spring 
bulbs, planted in a small shut-in backyard, where nothing had 
ever been attempted before, and which surprised its creator 
as much as anyone else by its beauty when in flower, and which, 
when proudly exhibited, prompted other town dwellers to see 


The Society of Little Gardens 


BERTHA A. CLARK 


An Organization Fostering the 
Correct Improvement of Yards 


ing handsome donations for a com- 
munity farm tractor, for street 


tree planting, for replanting orchards, for reforestation and for 


the purchase of tools and seeds. At all times we are ready to 
give information to our members, and a good many do apply 
to us for suggestions of lecturers'and teachers. Thru the bulle- 
tins we give out items of interest relating to the great and vita! 
questions such as the protection of the National Parks and th 
planting of the great highways. To do this we endeavor to 
keep closely in touch with the work of the National Civic 
Association, the American Forestry Association and the Horti- 
cultural Societies. 


ties of other societies. During the 
war we were allied with one of the 
French War Relief Societies, send- 


what they could do under similar 
conditions, and then—more as a 
joke than anything else—a few 
friends formed themselves into a 
city garden club. 

At the foundation meeting, it was 
realized that for even so small and 
unimportant a society as this was to 
be, rules must be made, and the 
requisites to membership defined, 
and it was resolved that a tree on 
the pavement, a vine growing over 
the house, a window-box, a house- 
plant, or a bowl of acqueria, were as 
truly little gardens as a flower bed 
and so this Society was formed. 

Some publicity having been given 
it, great interest began to be mani- 
fested, not only in Philadelphia, but 
in other cities, until, by a process of 
swift evolution, the Society ceased 
to be a little garden club, and became 
a large organization, having at the 
present time more than four hun- 
dred active members and twenty- 
three Associate Branches, represent- 
ting more than twenty states. 

As the Society grew, its ambitions 
extended, until it aimed at the 





GLORIFYING LITTLE GARDENS 


A few years ago in the city of Phila- 
delphia, some enthusiastic gardners hav- 
ing only small plots of ground to work 
with, banded themselves together for the 
purpose of mutual help and inspiration in 
their work. 


Mrs. Clark, the author of this article, 
has had a large part in the development 
of this movement, known as the Society 
of Little Gardeners. The sole purpose of 
the organization is to foster and promote 
the attractive development of the small 
places. The annual competitions acquaint 
the members of what is being done in the 
different localities by back yard gardeners, 
and the exchange of these ideas more 
than justifies the organization. 


We can heartily commend this Society 
and recommend it to our readers. It is 
just the type of organization that will ap- 
peal to all of us. Mrs. Clark’s article 
gives you something of the purpose and 
ideas back of the movement.—Editor. 


We have an excellent library of 
books on gardening, birdlore and 
acqueria which is free to all members 

But above all and in every way 
we strive to preach the gospel of 
making the world beautiful, by 
means of growing things. More and 
more it is conceded that everyone is 
actually influenced by material sur- 
roundings, and that life is easier anc 
troubles more readily borne when 
the eye has something fine on which 
to rest. 

Trees stand high on the list of the 
things the Society of Little Gardens 
cares for. Had there been a society 
to protect trees in the past, and to 
educate the public as to the mar- 
vellous wealth they represented, and 
might with care, represent in all the 
ages to come, what would it now 
mean to the nation! The Tribute 
Tree movement offers the finest 
memorial that has been or that can 
be devised. If it is successfully 
carried out, so that from one end of 
each highway to the other, every 
district shall be planted with what- 


beautification of the whole conti- 





ever grows most beautifully in that 
locality, what an intense pleasure a 








nent, city, country and roadside, by 

means of growing things, and enlisting the sympathy and sup- 
port of every flower lover, home owner and community club 
in the United States. This is a large program, but a good be- 
ginning has been made, and the Society of Little Gardens has 
hitched its plow to a star. And how do we do our work? Well, 
we try to use any and every tool available and to have some 
new ambition to set before our public every year. It is easy 
to give lectures and meetings to our members in Philadelphia, 
and that these are interesting is proven by the excellent at- 
tendance. The 
members in 
other places 
can be reached 
by visits from 
some of the ex- 
ecutives to tell 
of the work; by 
correspondence 
and by the little 
bulletin we is- 
sue at intervals 
—whenever we 
have any an- 
nouncement to 
make—and we 
are eager for 
news of work 
being done in 
other localities, 
as it gives us 
good sugges- 
tions to pass on. 
Then we some- 
times take part 
in the activi- 














The backyard of David M. Krick of Newark, N. J. The lot is only twenty-five feet wide, and is in 
a built-up part of the city, but an attractive result was not only obtained, but the plantings so massed 
as to screen off the neighbors and afford complete seclusion 


trip along the highway will be. Little 

Gardeners may well encourage the Tribute Tree movement. 
Last year the special activity of the Society was a competi- 
tion of garden design, which attracted so much attention that 
it was evident that the movement was timely. Three hundred 
programs were asked for, requests coming not only from twenty- 
eight different states, but from England and Canada. The 
standard was very high, but twenty-five designs being ac- 
cepted by the jury, which formed an interesting exhibition. 
It was asked for and gladly loaned to the School of Landscape 
Design, Har- 
vard Univer- 
sity; the School 
of Landscape 
Gardening, 
Amherst; the 
School of Land- 
scape Design, 
Smith College, 
Lowthorpe 
School; the 
School of 
Design for 
Women, Phil- 
adelphia; the 
City Garden 
Club of New 
York; the Ama- 
teurs’ Garden 
Club of Balti- 
more; the Gar- 
den Club at 
Flushing, L. L., 
and several 
Community 
(Cont. on p. 43 
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Miss Edith Kauffman of Youngstown, Ohio, has developed this The backyard of Mrs. George Lummis, Oak Lane Park, Pa., 
inviting retreat awarded a prize in recent competition 


The Society of Little Garden’s Backyards 


Mrs. George Johnson of Cheyenne has given her backyard A backyard garden under way. Mrs. M. W. Canfield, Woodstock, 
this setting Vermont, is developing this little formal garden 





A. D TOMPKINS 


Home-Grown Corn Is The 
Best For Your Tables 


HILE sweet corn is considered a space. killer in 
\¢ any home garden, no garden is complete without 
its varieties. It is, ] believe, popular with every- 
body and the first sweet corn of the season is much 
relished. While we all may have our favorites, we 
differ on a few points; sweet corn raising in the small 
home garden requires fertile soil. The 
richer with humus, the better. While 
many grounds will produce fair sweet corn 
the best is raised with much 
care on well balarcod soil. 
Manure is very valuable for 
this crop as well as other 
good fertilizers. The use of 
commercial fertilizer, how- 
ever, should be well balanced 
with lots of good humus mat- 
ter in the soil. 

The matter of early sweet 
corn is very important to 
many but few know what to 
plant to obtain it. There are 
many kinds sold by seeds- 
men, many claimed very early but I am afraid if the home 
gardener was to test them out he would be greatly disappointed 
with results. Under regular garden treatment many fall down. 

We can not all have sunny locations or southern slopes and 
often our ground is heavy when light soil is required. I am not 
going to knock any kind of sweet corn in regard to earliness, 
undoubtedly all have their redeeming qualities or they would 
not be listed. 

Now, sweet corn seed planted too early will rot in the 
ground if it is cold and wet. There are a few varieties that are 
hardy. The real sugar corn varieties will rot more or less, there- 
fore, there must be a date for planting. This will vary in dif- 
ferent locations and states so it is impossible for me to tell you 
when to plant. Climatic conditions will rule planting. The 
main object covered by this article being my results with early 
sweet corn, the growth and results after testing many varieties. 

How many of you have been fooled with Early Adams? It 
is not a sugar sweet corn but used in most localities as an early 
market corn. When pulled early before the sugar varieties 
come on the market it finds a ready sale and passes for sweet 
corn but it is not to be so classed in any home garden list. Its 
quality is very poor, it is better classed with field corn of which 
it is a cross and its only recommendation I can see is it can be 
planted very early when many other sweet corn seeds will rot 
in the ground. I was bothered for years on raising early sweet 
corn for market and as I have experimented much I am quite 
sure where I stand. 

Growing corn on ordinary ground withowt any sunny 
southern slope, or land opened to the north wind, I have almost 
been able to get corn in market as early as my more fortunate 
brothers who have ideal situations for raising this crop. 

It seems to be a common complaint that many people look 
for a large ear in early sweet corn and thus overlook the sugar 
contents. An early sweet corn that could produce large ears 
and sugar contents would be valuable indeed. We cannot find 
a variety to match up to both in our early varieties. Thus we 
must do with the small ear if we wish quality. Some years we 
are more favored in growing early corn than others. Warm 
moist nights and warm days are not usual in early spring but 
this is the ideal corn weather with an occasional rain to help 
out and we can gain many days on earliness. 

Therefore in a wet cold spring a so-called sixty day variety 
will often mean seventy or more days but as our neighbors are 
usually under the same conditions we can always keep pace 
with their gardens if we try. Now I do not intend to tread on 
any seedsman’s pet corn. I have not tried all the earlies yet 
but am willing to do so if they can convince me. 

First of all we want a sweet corn that is not only early but 
has sugar content. The seed must be hardy and not easily 
rotted in the ground. The object is not to get a large ear but 
early corn as many of the small varieties have the large-eared 
ones beat for earliness. Early Malcolm is of recent introduction 





Growing Sweet Corn Successfully 
























Stowell’s Evergreen is a main crop favorite 


and has not been tried out probably as well as some older 
varieties. It is an offspring of Early Malakoff, a Russian 
variety which is very hardy. While the ear is not large it is 
remarkably sweet and its-sugar contents are high. It has the 
hardiness of its parents and the ground can be real cold when 
planting. It is claimed to mature in fifty-five days but with 
me I have not found it able to live up to its reputation. How- 
ever, this may be due to the fact that I have never tried it on 
a sunny southern slope where it would probably do better. 
I think it will also do better on light sandy soil if well supplied 
with humus. Beyond doubt many of the early varieties sold 
as early by seedsmen are a cross in some way of this variety. 
As an extra early sweet corn it ranks with the best. The only 
fault I find with it is that it ripens over a longer period than 
some other kinds but this would possibly make it more valuable 
in the home garden. It can be planted when the maple trees 
first show signs of leaves and will withstand mild frost. Early 
Fordhook has always ranked high with me as the best of the 
extra earlies. A fair-sized ear borne on a short stalk, often two 
ears, it matures quickly, about sixty days in favorable weather. 
It seems to do well on any ground and is a good bearer. The 
ears are larger than Early Malcolm. 

A few days behind these varieties is the Cory and its many 
crosses. These probably can be listed as earlies. I am growing 
none of these varieties now. Golden Bantam needs, without 
question, a place in any garden. It is the highest quality sugar 
sweet corn today. We who have tried it know it cannot be 
beaten. If you are not so particular in regard to quality, then 
some of the larger types of yellow sweet corn will suit you. 
Golden Giant is only a few days later than Golden Bantam; 
is a large ear and the quality ranks with the best of the large- 
eared kind. There are several others of the yellow type that are 
fine. All make remarkable good canning varieties and their 
sugar contents are fairly high. 

In speaking of late varieties man y people will differ with me 
but I know a few will agree. Some stick to Stowell’s Evergreen 
as their leading variety and from the large ear standpoint they 
are probably right but from quality’s standpoint I would 
rather have Country Gentleman. While for some reason this 
variety does not seem as popular, people are overlooking a fine 
variety. In fact, I believe many fine varieties are overlooked 
for large eared poor ones. 

The flavor and quality of sweet corn depends on its freshness. 
If sweet corn is pulled for the table as we need it, it is much 
better than that which has lain several hours. Corn that has 
been in market twenty-four hours loses a large percentage of 
its sweetness. Few housewives seem to know this but it is 4 
fact. Those who have not their own gardens do not know the 
value of good corn. 

In planting early varieties they can be planted much closer 
together than later ones. In planting early varieties it is well 
to plant four or more seed to thehill. Late varieties need four. 
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How You Can Make Your Home 
More Artistic, Cheery and Inviting 


HERE are many ways in which you can make 

your home more artistic, cheery and invit- 
ing. Our Book on Home Beautifying gives a hun- 
dred practical suggestions for refinishing and keep- 
ing furniture, woodwork, linoleum and _ floors 
in perfect condition. It tells just what materi- 
als to use and how to apply them. It includes 
color charts—gives covering capacities, etc. This 
book is the work of experts—profusely illustrated. 
We will gladly send you a copy free and 
postpaid. Fill out and mail the coupon below. 


JOHNSON’ S POLISHING Wax 


Pasfe - Liquid - Powdered 


Every Room Needs the Brightening Touch 
of Johnson’s Polishing Wax— 


It will rejuvenate your furniture, woodwork, floors and _ lin- 











oleum and give your home that delightful air of immaculate 
cleanliness. Johnson’s Polishing Wax imparts a 
hard, dry, oil-less finish of great beauty and durability 
which will not gather dust and lint or show finger prints. 
It cleans, polishes, preserves and protects—all in 


one operation. Takes all the drudgery from dusting. 


Johnson’s Polishing Wax is conveniently put up in three forms—Paste—Liquid and Powdered. 
Use Johnson’s Paste Wax for polishing floors of all kinds—wood, tile, marble, composition, 
linoleum, ete. 

Johnson’s Liguid Wax is the ideal furniture polish. It imparts a hard, dry, oil-less polish to 
which dust and lint cannot cling. Use Johnson’s Liguid Wax for polishing all your furniture, 
woodwork, linoleum, leather, shoes and automobile. 

Johnson’s Powdered Wax will immediately put any floor in perfect condition for dancing. 


INSIST UPON JOHNSON’S POLISHING WAX—THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE. 
FOR SALE AT ALL GOOD STORES. 
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PASTE--LIQUID--POWDERED. A FORM FOR EVERY USE. 
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MATO vines should be staked up 
and all sucker shoots 
pinched off. Persistent cultivation 

will conserve the moisture in the soil 
and give you better fruit. 

Cultivation of the garden is especially 
important now. Keeping dewn the weeds 
is only one of the results sought. The 
moisture must be conserved as much as 
possible in the soil. Do not allow a crust 
to form; cultivate or stir the surface at 
least once a week and after every rain 
as soon as it can be worked. An ordinary 
garden rake is best for this, and easier 
to use than a hoe. 

Rhubarb can be kept in good condi- 
tion for continuous use thruout the sum- 
mer if you keep the blossom stocks out. 

Bedding plants should be set 
out the first week in June, if it 


regularly . 


Tips To Make Your June Work Count 


Timely Garden Reminders 


fond of potatoes, carrots, peanuts and 
sweet potatoes. Secure poison and place 
it in their runways. There are two or 
three good gopher and rodent poisons on 
the market prepared especially for them, 
and which secure results. 

Waste places should not be tolerated 
in the garden. When one crop is matured, 
either of vegetables or flowers, start 
something else. Waste places are generally 
neglected and allowed to mature weed 
crops. 

Kohlrabi when first cut, should be 
cut with a little flat piece on the stem. 
By fall a number of tender bulbs will 
have grown out again. 

Dahlias are best planted in many 
localities in early June. Many people 






duces inferior results, and nothing js 9 
gained by it. 
Tree protectors used during the win- § 
ter and spring, may now be removed and 
stored. The soil should be firmed around 
the base of the trees, fertilized and 
mulched. Trees in situations where they 
should have protection against barking 
by the lawn mower should, of course, be 
given that protection thru the summer. § 
Transplanting should be done late in 
the afternoon or towards evening. Water 
the plants well, press the earth firmly 
around the roots and scatter dry dirt 
around plants to prevent evaporation 

and baking of the soil. 
Aphids or plant lice on sweet peas, 
flowering shrubs, vegetables or other 
plants can be controlled by 





hasn’t already been done. In 
this class comes begonias, gera- 
niums, dahlias, cannas, colens, 
heliotrope. 

Asparagus cutting should 
cease about the middle of June. 
Keep the plants well watered in 
dry weather, preferably in the 
evening. A good soaking oc- 
casionally is better than daily 
sprinklings. 

Lillies and dahlias, and other 
tall-growing perennials, should 
be staked up before the wind 
breaks them off. 

Fruit trees should not be 
sprayed when they are in full 
bloom. It reduces the crop and 
kills the bees. The proper time 
to spray is just before and just 
after the blooming period. 

Wheel hoes and cultivators 
will greatly reduce the amount 
of work necessary to keep the 
garden in excellent shape. Lay 
your garden out in long rows 





of your gardens. 


over-run 
into a bramble. 


with the results you desire. 


Roses, 


the suckers. 


WATCH THE SUCKERS 


Weeds are not the only growth to keep out 
They 
the garden, 


Watch the suckers. 


the berry patch, and 


assaulting the lawn and turning the fruit garden 
In the shrubbery border they 


destroy your landscaping plan and _ interfere 


they will often destroy choice bushes, if allowed 


to develop. 


common lilacs, blackberries, 


berries — are common offenders — and if you 


want to keep your gardens in order, keep down 


will be thankfully received by many of your 
neighbors for transplanting, or if you want to 
increase your own plantings they can be used. 


But watch the suckers this month. 


In the rose garden 


rasp- 


Sucker growth, properly rooted, 


spraying with sulphate of nico- 
tine or black leaf 40. A small 
bottle or can of this handy spray 
will last a whole season and in- 
sure the best from your vege- 
tables and flowers. 

Rust appearing on_holly- 
hocks can be controlled by 
prompt spraying with bordeaux 
mixture. 

Perennials for the flower gar- 
den may be started from seed 
now. Among these are Oriental 
poppies, campanula, galega, cor- 
eopsis, larkspur or delphinium 
ontaurea and hollyhocks. When 
the plants are about two inches 
high, transplant to insure sturdy 
growth. Transplant permanent- 
ly in October. 

Tomatoes can be run up a 
fence, as the English do. A 
chicken wire support is good. Ii 
you try this method of training 
once, you will never use hoops 
or frames again. Prune off the 
side branches and tie the main 








and use a wheel cultivator; 
you'll be surprised how much 
easier it is, and how much more garden 
you can handle. 

Beets for late summer and autumn use 
should be sown now. Wax and green 
beans can be sown at intervals of two 
weeks until August. Late cabbage, cauli- 
flower and celery can be set out this 
month. 

Weeds kept out of the garden in June 
will not bother you again until the early 
fall rains come. The first two weeks in 
June is usually the time they are the 
worst; keep your garden clean then and 
you'll have less trouble the rest of the 
season. 

Raspberry shoots should be tipped 
when eighteen to twenty-four inches 
high. Just pinch off the tips with your 
fingers. This forces them to produce 
lateral branches on which next season’s 
fruit will be produced. And don’t let the 
laterals grow too long. 

Herbs should be gathered in the morn- 
ing as soon as the dew is off, and before 
the hot sun has robbed the leaves of oil. 
For best results in drying, the main crop 
should be harvested just before the first 
blossoms appear, they then being rich- 
est in oil. 

Gophers are likely to become a serious 
pest in the garden. They are especially 


think it is the best time to get big hardy 
flowers. 

Matured vegetables and flowers should 
be picked off constantly, as they tend to 
sap the strength of the plants and cause 
them to stop bearing. 

Melons, cucumbers, pumpkins and 
squashes should be planted in hills deeply 
dug and well-enriched. Protect them 
with boxes covered with mosquito net- 
ting. If the box is set down an inch or 
two in the soil, it will help protect them 
from cutworms. 

Currant bushes should be watched 
for currant worms. Spray with paris 
green or arsenate of lead when the worms 
are first noticed. 

Hardy annuals should all be planted 
now. Don’t overlook the flowers. You 
can have a grandmother’s garden that 
will be a source of joy thru late summer 
and fall. 

Wood ashes from the fireplace make 
an excellent fertilizer for lawn and garden, 
but more especially for use in the flower 
garden. When used on the lawn, spread 
thinly just before a rain. A little coal 
ashes mixed with them won’t hurt when 
used in the garden. 

Seedlings should either be thinned out 
or transplanted. Overcrowding pro- 
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stem to the support. Notice the 
superior quality of fruit obtained 
by this method, and the greater ease of 
caring for them in an upright position. 

Sucker growth should be kept out of 
the berry patch. Vigorous work with 
the hoe will keep the raspberry and black- 
berry patch within bounds, if you don’t 
let the suckers get too much of a start. 

Check undue wood and cane develop- 
ment during the growing season on 
grapes, blackberries and raspberries by 
pinching off the tender tips of the canes 
when they have reached the growth de- 
sired. Then, later in the season, follow 
the same plan with the laterals they 
send out, so that they don’t grow too 
much. 

Moles are said not to like castor beans 
and will not work wherethey are growing. 
Some readers claim that dropping a few 
seeds in their runs will drive them away; 
we can’t say from experience, but pass 
the tip along for your information. 

Soot from the stove pipe is said to be 
an excellent fertilizer for rose bushes. 
Work it into the soil around the roots 
provided wood has been burned in the 
stove. It is -well to avoid coal soot. 
Tobacco stems, or ground stems also 
makes a good mulch and fertilizer for 
roses. It keeps down the weeds and 
gradually works into the soil. 
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OURISTS who travel by Hupmobile, 


enjoy and appreciate a sense of security 
which is peculiar to themselves. 


They set out for the long-distance trip of a 
week, or a month, with the same supreme 
confidence that they start out in the morn- 
ing for the usual day’s running around. 


They know their car is ready for all roads, 
day after day—with an unvarying faithful- 
ness which ts one of the most highly prized 
of all the well-known Hupmobile virtues. 

















Tighten the clamps of old jars before using. 
This is essential. 









HAVE often of late had the question 
asked, “‘Does home canning of vegetables, 
considered with reference to the excellent, 

satisfactory and comparatively inexpensive 

commercial product, pay?” 

To my mind the answer is this: It does 
not, I think, pay to purchase vegetables to 
can, unless you can obtain special bargains. 
If you ean buy in quantity, at a wholesale 
price, vegetables absolutely fresh, it some- 
times pays—either in regard to economy or 
the quality of the product. If one has a 
garden, it is another matter. Nature re- 
sponds liberally, and there is always a surplus 
at some time, or of some crops. Waste is an abomination 
always, and if only to avoid this, I should wish to utilize all of 
those overflowing crops by putting up for winter use what I 
cannot use on my summer table, or do not give away—that 
dear delight of the home gardener. 

Canning, however, is lots of work at best; and unless we can 
feel a reasonable expectation of success, we certainly do not 
wish to spend too much of the beautiful summer time either in 
preparing the vegetables or over the hot stove. We have, 
we think, reduced the drudgery of preparation 
to its lowest terms by transferring all of the work 
possible to our “outdoor kitchen.” This is under 
a big tree at the edge of our garden—an enchant- 
ing spot where we take as much of our housework 
as is transferable—a surprising amount when we 
put our minds upon the shift; shelling 
peas, cutting beans, hulling berries, as a 
matter of course; but we also scrape our 
baby carrots into a pan of water, slip 
skins from our nut-sized beets, peel and 
cut up our scalded tomatoes. A rain- 
proof table and chairs live under the tree, 
so all is convenient. 

We plant our carrots and beets—lots 
of them—broadecast in four-inch rows, 
and thin them for canning when at the 
preferred size—walnut size for beets and 
little-finger size (very little finger!) for 
carrots. I do not think it pays to can 
even small-sized big carrots, but these 
tiny ones are a different propostion 
and, creamed, are one of our favorite canned vegetables. 

General Directions for Canning Vegetables—If possible, can 
vegetables immediately after picking; if one has a garden, this 
is possible with planning. 

This direction is especially necessary with peas and corn, 
both of which lose their sweetness quickly. Also de sure to 
pick them when in perfect condition for the table—when small 
and tender; string beans, for instance, are perfectly useless if 
canned too large. If vegetables are picked in the sun do not 
let them heat; spread and cool them before preparing. After 
preparation blanch them by putting them in a wire basket or 
big square of cheesecloth and immersing in boiling water, com- 











Successful Home Canning of Vegetables 
FLORENCE TAFT EATON 


Make Your Garden Serve You the 
Year Around by Proper Canning 















































Place the top on the jar so that 
it fits well. 
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Blanch vegetables by putting them in 
a wire basket or a square of cheese- 
cloth and immersing in boiling water. 





If the top can be screwed down tightly the rubber 
will not go back into place 





pletely covering them. Different vegetables 
require different time for blanching and it is 
best to follow some reliable table. I should 
advise everyone interested in canning to send 
for their state or government bulletins deal- 
ing with the subject. Count the time of 
blanching from the minute the water begins 
to boil. When the time is up lift the basket 
or cheesecloth bag of vegetables from the 
boiling water for the plunge into a big con- 
tainer of cold water; remove almost immedi- 
ately and pack into clean jars which have 
been previously tested to see if air-tight. 
Failure to properly test jars is responsible 
for many failures. If old wire clamp Jars are to be used tighten 
the clamps each year; test the tops to see if they fit perfectly 
by putting them squarely down on the jars. Try the screw 
type top by screwing down on the jar on which the rubber has 
been adjusted. Then pull the rubber out and see if it will go 
back into place. If the top is thoroly screwed down it will not 
be possible for the rubber to go back under the edge. 

Always use good tops and new rubbers. Test the rubbers as 
directed in an article in the May issue of Fruit, Garden and 

Home. It is best to blanch green vegetables- 
asparagus, spinach, etc., by suspending them in 

large squares of cheesecloth in live steam in a 

covered kettle or boiler to avoid the loss of 

volatile oils. 

When packing, have the jars warm to avoid 
cracking later and do not fill too full as 
some vegetables swell. Scald and adjust 
the rubber, fill jars to within an inch of 
the top, add a teaspoonful of salt, pour 
boiling water into the center of the jar 
until it is full to within a quarter of an 
inch of the top, put on the top and snap 
the upper clamp into position; do not 
touch the lower one. If the top has a 
screw-top, tighten to within a few turns 
of the last round. Always finish one jar 
and put it into the container before be- 
ginning another. 

For the next step—processing—use 4 
wash boiler or large kettle of water with 
wire or other type of rack in the bottom, 

or set the jars in frames made for that purpose. There are 
excellent hot-water-bath canners, with fitted racks, holding 
six, eight or more jars, that may be purchased. Commercial 
canners are very valuable for canning large quantities as the 
time required is so much less. The directions that come with 
them are reliable and the only precaution to observe is to follow 
these directions religiously. 

The authoritative and comprehensive tables issued by the 
state and government experiment stations contain dependable 
time tables for the use of the different types of canners also. 

We are usually directed to have the boiling water in the 
containers cover the jars an inch or more. (Continued on page 41 
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 Giivestison Cord 


“BEST IN THE LONG RUN” 







‘ 
Sain a ee ne _— 


SOLD BY GOODRICH DEALERS $ THE WORLD ‘OVER 





No home may be 
said to be really 
modern that lacks 
the distinction of 
oak floors in every 
room. They are 
a legacy that you 
will leave to the 
next generation, 
and they will be 
modern then. 
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The Overlooked Beauty 


Spots in Your Home 


When you enter a home that is particularly 
charming in its decorations and furnishings, 

u realize that its secret lies in the wonder- 
ul background of elegance formed by its 
broad expanse of lustrous, velvety oak floors. 

These are the beauty spots that unfor- 
tunately are overlooked by many ple 
who do not appreciate the added loveli- 
ness and charm of this everlasting wood. 


PEREECTION 


Brand Oak Flooring 


You can easily bring infinitely greater 
charm to your own home. Perfection Oak 
Flooring will enhance the beauty of every 
piece of furniture. It will serve as a mellow 
ground color that will harmonize with your 
wall tones and add distinction to your 
hangings, your pictures, your drapes. Per- 
fection will remain beautiful for generations 
It never needs replacement. 

If your home lacks this touch of refinement, you 
can have a Perfection k Floor laid over your 

resent floor at a cost so modest it will surprise you. 

if the leading lumber dealer in your city does not 

carry Perfection, write us and we will give you the 
ress of one near you. 


When You Build 


The ideal time to consider the wisdom of oak floor- 
ing is when you are planning your home. The 
pleasure in knowi that its prized beauty spots 
will give evidence - fm good taste, will increase 
your joy of anticipation. Your architect or con- 
tractor will supply you with all the necessary in- 
formation regarding Perfection. 

We have a most interesting brochure on this vital 
subject that will be well worth your reading. Simply 
write us and ask for ‘“The Overlooked Beauty Spots 
in Your Home.” It will be sent you at once, gratis 
and post paid. May we suggest that you write at 
once? 


Arkansas Oak Flooring Co. 
Pine Bluff, Arkansas 
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How To Adjust Your Lawn Mower 


DALE R. VAN HORN 


Y keeping 
the lawn 
mower in 

good repair and 
properly ad- 
justed, the home owner will be able to 
keep his lawn in that “much-to-be- 
envied” condition of velvety smoothness. 

The average lawn should be clipped 
every few days. It is better to cut the 
grass once a week than once a month for 
two reasons: First, 
because each oper- 
ation is less tire- 
some, and second, 
because the result 
will be far superior 
where the grass is 
cut often. 

The young lawn 
should never be 
cut close to the 
ground, and until 
the growth is even 
and dense, the 
grass, as it is 
clipped, should be 
allowed to fall 
back upon the ground where it soon de- 
cays and provides fertilizer and protec- 
tion for the immature plants. After the 
lawn has thrived for a season or two, then 
the mower should carry an apron in which 
the grass is collected. 

A brand new mower taken out of its 
box and set up, will need some adjusting 
just as much as does any other machine. 
And if all adjustments are properly made 
before it is used, the mower will last longer 
and give far better service than if it is 
used in a careless and reckless manner. 

Having bought a mower, assemble the 
parts according to directions, using rather 
heavy oil lavishly 
on every bearing 
and moving part. 
Placing the ma- 
chine on level 
ground, ascertain 
the correct height 
for the handle and 
then tighten the 
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A Problem Often Perplexing 
Is Here Made Very Simple 
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Every lawn mower of standard design has 
three major points of adjustment 





are tightened. 
Quite soon af- 
ter this first ad- 
justment, the 
parts will have 
become adjusted and it will probably be 
necessary to again make adjustments in 
the same way, tho this time bringing 
the two knives closer together. 

The wood roller serves a particular 
purpose. At each of its ends is also found 
an adjustment 
whereby the 
height of the 
stubble can be reg- 
ulated. The roller 
should be adjusted 
carefully, for noth- 
ing is more un- 
sightly (unless it 
be an unkempt 
lawn) than a lawn 
which shows the 
swaths long after 
it has been cut. 
For unless the roll- 
er be adjusted at 
the same height at 
both ends, the path of the mower will 
show almost as prominently as a plowed 
furrow. The new lawn should be cut 
with a high stubble for root protection, 
while the older lawn can be cropped as 
close as desired. 

Never, if avoidable, use the mower in 
muddy or rainy weather. Mud easily 
gets into the bearings and induces rapid 
wear as well as promotes rust and de- 
preciation. 

Rather thin oil is best for regular use. 
Keep it in a good can with a long taper 
spout and use a small nail with the end 
flattened for cleaning exposed oil holes. 
At least twice dur- 
ing a season the 
wheels should be 
removed and all 
gears covered with 
grease. 

Every so often 
comes the neces- 
sity of sharpening 
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bolts which hold ———— 


it in place between = = 


the knives. This 
can be hired done, 





the ends of the 
bales. 
Usually the re- 


WOOD ROLLER 


which is usually 
the case. But the 
work can be done 





volving and sta- 


in the shop with 





tionary knife fit 
quite tight atclose. 


BOTTOM KNIFE 


good results and 
at a decided sav- 











If the parts do not 





loosen enough to 
allow free running 
in a few minutes, 
then the station- 
ary knife should be adjusted. On the 
majority of mowers this knife is fastened 
to the knife bar which is pivoted at 
each end and which is held in place by 
two bolts and two set screws. Loosen 
the set screws, then turn the bolts in, say 
a quarter of a turn on each side and spin 
the revolving blade. If the parts are 
still tight, add another quarter turn, or 
whatever amount is desired, until the 
revolving knife will spin two or three 
times, tho with each of the blades of the 
drum shearing past the stationary knife 
as it passes at all points. When the proper 
adjustment has been made, the set screws 


oo 


The adjustable parts of a lawn mower 


7 =) ing. 
One way is to 


remove the drive 
wheels, reverse the 
pinions (with cer- 
tain types of mowers) and then replace 
the wheels. This causes the revolving 
knife to turn in the opposite direction. 

Loosen the stationary knife at each end 
to allow a little play and after coating 
the upper side with valve grinding com- 
pound (emery powder in paste form), 
turn one of the wheels which reverses the 
revolving blades, wipes the abrasive 
across the cutting edges and quickly puts 
each blade in good condition. 

Another way is to loosen the lower 
blade still more and to its upper side, 
glue temporarily and carefully, a narrow 
strip of emery cloth, The knife is then 
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adjusted so that each of the revolving | 
T knives wipe across it. The emery cloth | 
; is later removed by wetting. 
If the stationary bar becomes damaged, 
it should be removed and trued up on | 
.d the emery wheel to remove any dent or 
af. nick. 
. Any portion of lawn which is apt to 
wt contain rubbish or stones should be first 
“- an raked, or if the grass is too high, cut 
he with a scythe, then raked, then trimmed 
in with the mower. 
ng [It is best to let the grass grow to a 
length of several inches in the fall before 
lar it freezes for this dead grass will catch 
nd snow and prevent winter kill. 
nt Good lawn mowers can be bought in 
he many sizes, styles and grades. The cheap 
he mower is always the most costly in the 
.g- end and fails to give satisfaction. A few 
ler fe dollars additional will be really cheap e e 
edd insurance for satisfaction and a minimum Ine oints O 
he of repair bills. 
n- Ball bearing mowers are preferred by 
it ; some. They are easy-running, tho a little ; 
pt more apt to get out of order. Good care (Greater \ alue 
vn © will reduce this likelihood, however, to a 
he / minimum. Be careful not to get a mower 
er so wide that it will require considerable ‘ 
it. [effort just to operate it without touching . " 
iII- grass. aoe >a - we be- [1] No other car at or near Overland price 
at cause they push so hard. Condemnation ° 
at me should ype’ until it has been proven has an all-steel body with a hard-baked en- 
“ill o all ngage are ea he amel finish; [2] or the smooth riding ease of 
ed ; n ordering new parts or following the . . . 
ut & directions it ete be remembered that Triplex Springs (Patented); [3] or duplicates 
yn, some parts are interchangeable, while the Overland strong axle construction, with 
as others are not. The right hand side of a ; : 
mower is on the right side of the operator somany Timken and New Departure bearings. | 
in the left likewise. 
ily Mower wheels which have been worn j 
vid smooth should be replaced with new ones, 4] Overland has ° much greater — | 
le- or non-skid attachments, made of tin tionate braking service than any other light | 
and bolted to the outside of each wheel, af inch . d | 
il can be-eeed. car—one square inch toevery nineteen pounds 
yer ————_ of car weight. [5] Upholstery is removable, | 
- A Backyard Garden in June permitting all-purpose service on the farm. 
we Continued from page 17 i‘ 
ro around the bird bath all the time, for that (6) Mo-lyb-den-um steel is freely used to 
~ is the centerpiece of the stage where the give Overland utmost strength with lightness. 
all birds put on many matinees, beginning 
th very early in the morning and running . : 
t late into the evening, producing love [7] ‘The powerful Overland engine is remark- 
en en ae ond eagnty,” sae my ably economical—25 miles and more to the ) 
= The garden has been a stage in reality gallon of gasoline. [8] The new Overland is 
his on very many occasions— Midsummer a hatter lsokine cor—Ieaaer nes. bisher hood | 
= Night’s Dream” and other plays and g g , s : , | 
ily — given mostly by children for lower seats. [9] The Overland price is the | 
: charity. : . , , 
he ~The lily pool at one end of the garden lowest in history! Nine definite advantages. | 
m is a source of peaceful joy, with its blue Drive an Overland and realize the difference. | 
a Daubniana lilies, with their large tropical 
ah naa yas rag wage 
rogs. e goldfish kept the water r r r . : 
to stirred up and ate the mosquito larvae. WILLYS-OVERLAND, INC., Toledo, Ohio 
78 Around this pool is planted the low- Willys-Overland Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
he growing Ceruliata Iris, which, in early 
a spring, looks as tho a bit of blue sky had Th 
- dropped down for a time to mingle with e New 
ng God’s other gifts. 
-, In other parts of the garden, at different 
nd seasons, are various bursts of loveliness. In 
ng spring, the Iris border, with its eighty 
a varieties of German Iris, with four rows of 
n), Darwin tulips planted just in front con- 
he tribute generously to the bewildering ’ 
ve ar, Touring 
ats lis is not a large and wonderful 
garden as one sees on the eastern and 
- western coast estates, but on a city lot, o 
rm in St. Joseph, Missouri, and shows that SEDAN, 9008 Deron apr el COUPE, $796 
ow the Midwest can grow many lovely 0 is GTA ee 
en flowers @ven tho denied the soft, moist 
air of the coast gardens. 





An Amazing Value 


This Attractive 
Lincoln Wren House 


$1.00 


Here is an unusually attractive bird house— 
that only wrens can use. It looks like a minia- 
ture log cab. It is made of wood, tinted a 
soft brown color that attracis the wren; and 
has a strong, weatherproof roof. 


The song of the wren is melodious and flute- 
like—its amusing ways make it a favorite with 
everyone. It destroys large numbers of ob- 
noxious insects; it never hesitates to attack 
dogs, cats, swallows, and other birds when 
they near its habitation. But itis astonishingly 
friendly to human beings. 


The Lincoln Wren House can only be in- 
habited by the wren—and it is built to especi- 
ally attract them. 
equal of wren houses costing five to seven dol- 
lars. And yet because we build in tremend- 
ous quantities—and ship knocked-down, 
form that any child can quickly put together 
—we are able to sell this attractive bird house 
yor only $1.00—prepaid. (West of Denver 
and Canada $1.25.) 


Here is a real bird house bargain that you 
should take advantage of ! 


In appearance it is the 


in a 


Attract wrens—they will liberally repay any 
attention you give them. 


Send $1.00 now for each Lincoln Wren House 
you want. If you send check, be sure to in- 
clude 5 cents extra for exchange. 

Take advantage of this offer to-day. 

If you aren't delighted—money back. 

Fill out the coupon below and mail it in 


now. 


Dealers write for special proposition 


Lincoln Wrenhouse 
Manufactured by 


John Lloyd Wright, Inc. 
722 N. Wells Street 
*Chicago 


Print your name and address plainly on 
this coupon and mail it in NOW 





ohn Loy d Wright, Inc. 

28 N. Wells St., Chicago. 

Gentlemen: 

Please mail at once [ 
Houses. 

Enclosed is $1.00 for each wren house ordered as 

above shown. It is understood that you will refund 


this amount if for any reason I am not delighted 
with the value. Send to 


| Lincoln Wren 
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These practical suggestions will be worth many dollars to you 
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Fig. 6.—Shingled walls give a more pleasing finish to your garage Py 


How To Build Your Own Garage 


WILLIAM DRAPER BRINCKLOE 


Every Detail Is Fully Explained In This 
Worth-While Article 


ON’T misunderstand me; T 
I don’t mean “Every 
Man His Own Garage- | 
Builder.”” But if you are fairly 
familiar with the use of car- © 
penters’ tools—a good ama- om 
teur handy man—then you can y 
build a very satisfactory gar- 
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age, at a very moderate cost, 
spare time. 





4.—Cross-section thru garage at top 


Siding: 
Battens: 


Doors: 


Nails: 


Paint: 


in your 
So here are two garages; one 


with a flat-roof, very simple and easy to 

build; the other with a pitched roof, re- 

quring just a little more mechanical skill. ~~ 
For the flat-roofed garage, you will need 


the following materials: 


Sills: 4 pieces 2x4 in., 18ft. long 
2 pieces 2x4 in., 12 ft. long 
l piece 2x4in., ft. long 
Cross-braces: 4 pieces 2x4in., 9 ft. long 


2 Pery 





Fig. 1.—How to mark the foundation 


1 piece 2x4 in., 12 ft. long 
l piece 2x4in., 4 ft. long 
Posts: 16 pieces 2x4 in., 8 ft. long 
Plates: 4 pieces 2x4 in., 20 ft. long 
4 pieces 2x4 in., 12 ft. long 
Brackets l piece 2x4in., 4 ft. long 


Braces 4 boards 1x6 in., 12 ft. long 
1 board 1x6 in., 14 ft. long 
Rafters: 11 pieces 2x8 in., 16 ft. long 
Roof: Sufficient tongued and grooved 
boards to cover a space 20 ft. 
long and 13 ft. wide. 
Roofing: Sufficient roll-roofing to cover the 


same space, 





Roof-lattice: 
Other Lattice: 
Between Rafters: 


Foundations: 


Hardware: 


150 lineal feet, 
50 lineal ft., 

















Fig. 5.—Floor plan 


54 boards 1x12 in., 8 ft. long 
60 strips 


16x2 in., 8 ft. long 

1x2 in., 20 ft. long 

6x2 in 

1 x4 in. 

Two garage doors, each 4x8 ft., 
with glass in upper part 


6 strips 


14 concrete blocks; also 4% sack of 


cement, and a small wheel- 


barrow load of sand 


20 Ibs. 8-penny 
5 lbs. 3-penny 
5 lbs. 10-penny 


5 Ibs. 20-penny 

Also sufficient roofing-nails, etc., 
for the quantity of roll-roofing 

6 heavy T-hinges with screws 

1 hasp, staple and lock 

3 heavy hooks and eyes 

Sufficient white paint to cover the 


Fig. 2.—The framing of the garage 


building (about 600 square 
feet) outside; 2 or 3 coats a8 
may be desired; including doors 

Also sufficient olive-green paint 
to cover lattice, rafter-ends, 
etc: about 100 sq. ft. 


As for tools, you must have hatchet, 


saw, 


large 


steel 


square, screw-driver, 


brace, one-eighth (or gimlet) bit, spirit- 








F .3.—The finished garage 
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level, spade, 100 feet of chalk line or 
heavy cotton string, and folding rule. A 
4-foot rule is the most convenient size, I 
have found. Also, there must be an 18- 
foot “level-board’’—just a good straight 
board, 18 feet long, 6 or 8 inches wide, 
with both edges planed true and parallel. 
Perhaps you can borrow one from a 
builder. 

Other tools, while not absolutely neces- 
sary, are very convenient: plane, rip- 
saw, hammer, pliers, screw-driver-bit for 
the brace, steel tape, bevel, small square, 
nail-punch, chisels, turners’ snips, and so 
on. 

Now comes the most difficult part (to 
an amateur) of the whole business—lay- 
ing out the building. I'll assume that 
you Want a garage 18 feet long and 12 feet 
wide; this ‘s ample for the average car. 
Decide where you want the garage to be; 
drive a couple of stakes, about 20 feet 
apart, parallel to the side fence of your 
lot, as in figure 1. Stretch the chalk-line 
hetween them, just high enough to clear 
the grass; this line will represent the side 
of your garage; or, rather, the side of the 
rough framework. Stretch another cord, 
at right angles with the first one, to repre- 
sent the back (or front) of the garage; this 
cord will be about 14 feet long, and will 
cross the first cord about one foot from the 
end. 

Getting this line precisely at right 
angles to the first, is a hard proposition. 
Drive in a stake at one end; and let some- 
one hold the other end of the cord, while 
you test the angle with a steel square. 
Your assistant will move his end, at your 
orders, until the angle seems to be exactly 
square; then he will drive in a stake, and 
tie the cord. But to check things up, a 
carpenter would use the ‘6-8-10” test. 
He would measure 6 feet from the inter- 
section along one string, and 8 feet along 
the other; and mark the points by sticking 
pins thru the cords. Then he would take 
a pole, exactly 10 feet long, and measure 
the diagonal distance from pin to pin; if 
it was exactly 10 feet, the cords would be 
square with each other. 

When two lines are established, it is 
of course easy to establish two more, 
parallel to them; at a distance of 12 feet 
and 18 feet, respectively. 

Now dig shallow trenches 8 inches wide 
around three sides; the outer edge of the 
trench to be directly under the cords. 
Also, dig trenches 2 feet long at either 
side of the front. 

Next, space concrete blocks (8 inches 
wide and high, 16 inches long) along these 
trenches, as indicated in figure 2. Begin 
by putting blocks at two corners; lay the 
level-board, on edge, with each end rest- 
ing on a block. Set a spirit-level on top 
of the level-board; raise the lower block 
by putting sand under it, until the bubble 
is exactly centered. Taking these blocks 
as the standard, level the other blocks in 
the same way; then fill in the trenches 
with earth, between the blocks. 

Figure 2 shows the framimg; the posts, 
plates and studs are made of 2x4-inch 
stuff, doubled: Before laying the sills, fill 
the hollows of the concrete blocks with 
cement and sand, mixed fairly wet— 
1 part cement to 2 of sand; be sure to wet 
the blocks first. Then lay the sills, driv- 
ing big nails down thru them, into the 
cement; when this sets, it will hold the 
nails firmly. 

Set up your corner-posts, and plumb 
them with the spirit-level; brace them 


Continued on page 51 
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Five New Ways 


To whiter, cleaner, safer teeth—all late discoveries 


Dental science has been seeking ways 
to better tooth protection. 

All old methods proved inadequate. 
Tooth troubles were constantly increas- 
ing. Very few escaped them. Beautiful 


| teeth were seen less often than now. 


Dental research found the causes, then 
evolved five new ways to correct them. 


The Chief Enemy 


The chief tooth enemy was found to be 
film—that viscous film you feel. It clings 
to teeth, enters crevices and stays. 

Food stains, etc., dis- 


color it. Then it forms 


in a tooth paste called Pepsodent, and 
dentists the world over began to urge its 
use 


Other essentials 


Other effects were found necessary, 
and ways were discovered to bring them. 
All are now embodied in Pepsodent. 

Pepsodent stimulates the salivary flow 
—Nature’s great tooth-protector. 

It multiplies the alkalinity of the saliva. 
That is there to neutralize mouth acids, 
the cause of tooth decay. 

It multiplies the starch 
digestant in the saliva. 





dingy coats. Tartar is 
based on film. Most 
teeth are thus clouded 

Film also holds food 


harsh grit. 


Avoid Harmful Grit 


Pepsodent curdles the film and 
removes it without harmful scour- 
—_ Its polishin 
softer than enamel. 
film combatant which 


starch deposits on teeth 
which may otherwise 
ferment and form acids. 


| That is there to digest 


agent is far 
ever use a 





which _ fer- 
ments and forms acids. 
It holds the acids in contact with the teeth 
to cause decay. Germs breed by millions 
in it. They, with tartar, are the chief 
cause of pyorrhea. 


Much left intact 


Old ways of brushing left much of that 
film intact, to cloud the teeth and night 
and day threaten serious damage. 

Two ways were found to fight that 
film. One acts to curdle film, one to re- 
move it, and without any harmful scour- 
ing. Able authorities proved those 
methods effective. They were embodied 


Péepsadéent 


REG.U.S. 
The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant, which | 
whitens, cleans and protects the teeth 
without the use of harmful grit. Now ad- 
vised by leading dentists the world over. 


—— It polishes the teeth 
so film less easily 
adheres. 


Prettier. teeth came to millions 


One result is prettier teeth. You see 
them everywhere—teeth you envy, may- 
be. But thatis only a sign of cleaner, safer 
teeth. Film-coats, acids and deposits are 
effectively combated. 

Send the coupon for a 10-Day tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the viscous film. See 
how teeth whiten as the film-coats dis- 
appear. 

Cut out the coupon now. 








Ten-Day Tube Free’ 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 46, 1104S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


Mail 10-day tube of Pepsodent to 





Only one tube to a family. 























Put your oor 
ing problems 
up to our ex- 
perienced ex- 
perts. We will 
gladly serve 
you. 


FOR EVERLASTING ECONOMY 


You can lay OAK over 
the old worn floors 


—with very little labor and at very moderate cost 


In fact, the work will be a pleasure, if you are 
at all handy with the hammer. Every man likes 
to tinker round his own home, especially when 
he is adding to its value, and saving his wife the 
work of trying to keep the old fashioned carpet 
covered rooms clean. Modernize your home at 
one stroke: lay Oak Floors. If the old floor is 
reasonably level, 3g inch oak can be laid over 
the worn, unsightly floor, and the finished effect 
will be the same, and wearing qualities as great, 
as if oak had been laid originally. 


None of the woodwork in the room needs to be 
disturbed, except the quarter-round at the base- 
board, anda further advantage is that one room 
may be finished at a time, so that occupants of 
the house are not disturbed to any great extent. 


An oak floor is a beautiful object in itself, and en- 
hances the beautytof everything else in the room. 
Nature grew in the grain of oak acharm that can- 
not be imitated, and there are many finishes that 
may be selected to harmonize with the color 
scheme of each room. You will have an interior 
that is your own idea, different from all others. 

Write us for booklets which give full informa- 

tion on how to figure the amount of material you 

need, how to lay oak floors properly, and how to 

fill them and finish with varnish or wax. You will 

need these booklets before you start work. 

Oak FLOORING BuREAU 
1066 AsHLAND BLock, CHICAGO 
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Lattice Fences 


Continued from page 9 

Very frequently in order to emphasize 
certain portions of a garden or to further 
avoid monotony in a long stretch of fence, 
panels of different designs may be intro- 
duced to focus attention or create a 
stronger background for some particular 
feature. In figure No. 2 by slightly in- 
clining the top rail toward the center of 
the panel and placing the posts closer 
together on both sides of this central 
panel and by slightly changing the design 
of the two smaller flanking panels thus 
formed a very interesting result 
achieved and in a very simple way. 

The cost of such fences is no more than 
the ordinary “backyard” fence that is so 
universally scattered thruout the land 
and the resulting structures are certainly 
much more distinctive. The exact amount 
will vary with the locality, the quality of 
the material and workmanship, and the 
method of construction. By using only 
material which the lumber companies keep 
in stock sizes the greatest saving is made. 
The simplicity of construction makes it 
very easy for any home owner handy with 
tools to erect, thus effecting another sav- 
ing in cost. If cypress or white pine is 
used for all material the cost will be more 
than for fir or some cheaper wood. How- 
ever, for weathering in all climates it does 
not pay in the long run to use cheaper 
woods. 

To erect such a fence after the design 
has been determined upon and a definite 
plan drawn, the first thing to do is to lay 
out the post location and spacing on the 
ground. Then dig the holes three feet 
deep with a post hole digger or tilespade 
leaving several inches on each side of the 
post for correcting the spacing and for 
pouring concrete if a more solid job is 
desired. After the posts are in place, 
lined up, and the concrete, if used, has set 
up for a day, the top rails with a lattice 
strip nailed underneath to be used as a 
nailing strip for the vertical strips, are 
cut to fit and toe-nailed into the posts. 
The bottom rails, if in two pieces, are 
put on next, one first as a nailing strip for 
the vertical lattice strips and the other 
later to cover the ends of these strips 
when nailed. The typical section shown 
in figures Nos.1 and 2 will indicate how 
this is constructed. 

Then the lattice strips are nailed on 
after the spacing has been accurately laid 
out. A nailing strip vertically on the 
posts takes the horizontal strips, and one 
beneath the top rail takes the vertical 
strips. 

It is always easier and certainly more 


is 


| satisfactory to paint all material one coat 
| of white lead before erecting. 


In this way 
all lapped joints in the lattice have the 
protection from water. If these inter- 
sections are nailed a tight joint results 
and the fence is much firmer. The posts 
should be creosoted from the bottom to 
one foot above ground to prevent decay 
at the ground surface where alternate 
dampness and dryness will cause rotting. 

The chief things to remember in plan- 
ning a lattice fence then, are (1) let them 
fit their purpose, (2) keep them in propor- 
tion with their surroundings and let each 
unit be in proportion with the others, (3) 
have them simple in design not only for 
~ase of construction but for effectiveness. 

[Editor’s Note.—This is the second of a 
series of articles on lattice fences by Mr. 
Robinson. The next will appear in an 
early issue.] 
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Beautiful 


4 A BEAUTIFUL BOOK 
+4 ABOUT A BEAUTIFUL WOOD 
FREE TO YOU. 


If you are building a home or buying 
furniture for a home, or intend to do 
either, you are missing a rea! oppor- + 
tunity if you do not ask us to send you 


a copy of the ‘‘birch book,”’ no charge. 
Sea This book shows the fine and durable evil 
‘au results that have been secured by the fi 
use of birch—not only in homes and ¥ 
apartment buildings, but also in libra- =f 
ries, churches, office buildings and 


other first-class structures designed by 
leading architects. 


With its remarxable variety of figure, 
birch takes a wide range of beautiful 
finishes. These with its inherent ad- 
vantage of hardness and durability 
make it the favored wood for interior 
use by those who know. 


The Birch Manufacturers 
221 F. R. A. Bldg. 


Oshkosh, Wis. 








‘‘Homes of Individuality”’ 


Plan Book 
of 45 





Send for this NEW-—1923 Plan Book, 
bestideas and home building improvements for the 


showing the 


past year,—elevations and floor plans, selected from 
a wide range of different types, suitable for every 
section of the country. Send now, money order, 
— order or paper money. You ‘need this Plan 

ook and it’s suggestions. It may save you hund- 
reds of dollars. 


GARDINER J. GWINN, Inc., 
1703 Hoge Bldg., Seattle, Washington 





and Bee Supplies. Write for catalogue. 
THE STOVER APIARIES, Mayhew, Mississippi 
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Recipe Contest 


UDGING the original recipes entered 
J in the contest announced in the 

March issue proved to be one of the 
most interesting things we have under- 
taken in a long while. We particularly 
want to thank all of the interested women 
who contributed their recipes so gener- 
ously. Many were not satisfied with sub- 
mitting one recipe alone but gave a num- 
ber with the expressed hope that others 
might be able to use them to advantage. 

Hundreds of letters from all over the 
United States indicated that the recipes 
would be varied in type and therefore 
of greater service than if they came chiefly 
from one locality. But not until the 
actual judging was begun did we realize 
what a wealth of material was at our 
disposal. 

In selecting the recipes given below 
thought was directed toward choosing 
those which would be of the most value 
to the greatest number of people. The 
first in our series was entered by Mrs. 
Grover Shelton of Ohio for preparing 
Braised Flank Steak, and reads: Ask your 
butcher for a couple of pounds of flank 
steak. This furnishes a hearty dinner 
which can be served on one platter. It 
requires besides the steak five or six 
slices of bacon, two cupfuls of tomatoes, 
and one large green pepper, from which 
the seeds have been removed, chopped 
finely. Then take two cupfuls of boiled 
rice, two uncooked potatoes, salt and 
pepper. Wipe the steak with a damp 
cloth, then score across the grain, dredge 
with flour, season and place in a pan 
with a layer of sliced potatoes, the 
chopped pepper and the tomatoes. Cook 
in the oven two hours or until tender. 
Transfer to a platter and serve with a 
border of rice. To serve,cut thru the 
steak and vegetables as tho it were a 
meat loaf. 

Mrs. Alta B. Dunn, Wyoming, has 
sent us this delicious salad which we 
are sure you'll use often this summer. 
She calls it Hot Ham and Egg Salad and 
especially recommends it for summer 
evening suppers. To make it,fryor broil 
a sufficient quantity of ham to serve the 
desired number. Cut fine and keep hot. 
Cut hard boiled eggs coarsely and keep 
hot also. There should be about an equal 
quantity. Rub a large salad bowl with 
a clove of garlic and put in the ham and 
eggs and as much crisp lettuce shredded 
with scissors as there is of the other in- 
gredients. Season with salt, paprika, 
a very little sugar and vinegar and mix 
lightly. (This light mixing is essential 
in making any good salad). Serve im- 
mediately. The salad bowl should be 
heated. If preferred a little minced onion 
may be substituted for the garlic, also 
cold ham and eggs may be used and the 
salad mixed with mayonnaise and*French 
dressing. ; 

Casserole of Ham and Spaghetti is an- 
other “one dish meal” which with the 
addition of a light salad and dessert, 
would be amply satisfying. It is con- 
tributed by Mrs. C. M. Maynard of Iowa. 
Use two cupfuls of minced, boiled ham, 
two cupfuls of boiled spaghetti, ‘and 
one-half can pimento or instead, fresh 
red pepper, if you have it. Make a white 
sauce of two tablespoonfuls of butter, 
two level tablespoonfuls of* flour and 
two cupfuls of milk. Season to taste and 
mix all together and fill a casserole. 
Cover with buttered bread crumbs and 
brown in the oven. 
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° Having company 
without the usual bother 


The joy of having company is in aoingaway with 
the annoyances that it usually means. The mod- 
ern Davenport Bed makes visits a pleasure for 
hostess and guest alike. 


By day, the Davenport Bed is a most beautiful 
davenport, a tribute to your good taste; luxurious, 
in harmony with your furnishings and your decora- 
tive scheme. By night, in the same spot, it be- 
comes a bed—a rea/ bed—in which the guest finds 
complete relaxation and rest. The transformation 
is made in a moment, and with ease. The bed- 
clothes are in place. The bedspring is resilient 
The mattress is as easily aired as in any other good 
bed. In the morning, the Davenport Bed is re- 
stored in a few moments to its daytime appearance 
—a beautiful davenport, giving no hint whatever 
of its usefulness as a bed. You can, if.you wish, 
have chairs or rockers to match. 


The Davenport Bed is adding comfort to millions 
of good homes and apartment hotels. From hun- 
dreds of styles in which Davenport Beds are made, 
your furniture store has selected a variety. Ask to 
see them; have the store demonstrate the excellent 
features that makes the Davenport Bed a worthy 
addition to your home. 





Our Brochure, showing a large number of 
styles, is yours for the asking—write for it 


DAVENPORT BED MAKERS 
OF AMERICA 
914 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


CheDAVENPORT BED 


SERVES BY DAY AND BY NIGHT 











Copyright 1923, Davenport Bed Makers of America 
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Homes,’’ Volume 1. In 
addition to drawings and 
- all plans like those 
show here, 
cross, sections, dotete 
sketches, complete 
scriptions and plot siamo 
for each house in the 
ook. Approximate cost 
of the home illustrated, 
complete; $8,500. 








there are 





frest, Tioog Pus 


want 
to build is in this book 


‘The Books of a Thousand Homes’ 


The home you 


Volume I of * 
is now ready. It contains plans, perspective and 
detail drawingsand cost estimates of 500 inex- 
pensive 4 to 8 room homes designed by architects 
of the highest standing. The coupon below brings 
the book to you by return mail. 


HEN are you going to build your 

W own home? This year? Next? Some 

time indefinitely in the future? 

If you have any intention of building at 
all, here is something to do right now: 
Get Volume I, ‘‘The Book of a Thousand 
Homes.”’ 


It is a book of small home plans that is 
entirely different from anything of the sort 
every published before. It contains floor 
plans, perspective drawings, detail sketches 
and cost estimates for not twenty or fifty 
or a hundred but five hundred homes 
which can be economically built. 


And for every plan in the book, there are 
working drawings, blue prints and archi- 
tect’s specifications easily available. These 
you can turn over to your local contractor 
and let him go ahead. He cannot make ¢ 
mistake. 

In other wards, this book offers you 
the service of more than 100 architects of 
the highest standing for the price of a 
doormat—$3. 


The architects whose work this book 
contains are the best in America, men who 
could not undertake an individual commis- 
sion for less than $500. They have given 
their services, in this instance, for the sake 
of builders of small homes who want the 
best of everything at a minimum cost. The 
name of the Editor—Henry Atterbury 
Smith, the famous architect—is in itself a 
guarantee of excellence. 

Among the plans there is an almost in- 
finite variety. There are homes of stucco, 
brick, frame, cement blocks, hollow tile and 
stone: and each is designed by a man who 
is a master in the field. 


Even as a book, itis worth owning forit isa beauti- 
ful example of planning and printing and binding, 
a decoration on any living-room table and an inspir- 
ation toits owner. 


This isan opportunity not 
to be overlooked. The limited 
first edition is much in de- 
mand and is rapidly becom- 
ing exhausted. Unless you 
went to wait for your copy of 
this practical book, you mut 
act now. The coupon below 
—-with no money—brings the 
book to you by return mail. 








- 


Home Owners Service Institute, Inc., 
35-37 West 39th Street, New York City. 


Send me Volume I, “‘The Books of a Thousand 
Homes”’ by parcel post collect. 


( ) My check (or money order) for $3 is enclosed. 


( ) When I receive the book I will give the post- 
man $3 (plus a few cents postage) in full 
payment. 
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Has Music Led Us Astray? 


FRANK E. MORTON 


AVE you noticed that ‘Home, 
H. Sweet, Sweet Home” isn’t sung 

any more? You haven’t heard it 
in the last few years. Formerly it dropped 
in on us once in a while in concert encores 
and in quiet social and family gatherings. 
And every rendition of it reacted on the 
cerebral tissue of those who sang and 
to a less extent of those who listened. 
It motivated to domestic tranquility thru 
industrial stability. With “Home, Sweet 
Home” silenced, home itself tends to 
disappear. With home swallowed up in 
the cabaret the great stabilizing center 
of society is lost. 

Music still inspires the individual work- 
man in his toil, but the age of the in- 
dividual is lost. The era of combination 
of gigantic organization for Olympian 
undertakings, has gripped us, and music, 
most potent of forces, is silent. In the 
face of the most stupendous opportuni- 
ties, its inspiration has vanished. Today, 
with the multiplicity of industries and 
the tremendous increase in the number 
of workmen, practically no aid is given 
by the composer; in fact, none has been 
extended for many, many years. 

For scientific agriculture the old 
plantation melodies are not adaptable; 
for the vast woolen and cotton mills of 
today the spinning song is out of date; 
the herdsman’s pastorale is too feeble 
to combat the cacophonous chorus of a 
stockyard; stokers in a liner’s engine 
room or deck hands on an oil tanker do 
not respond to a barcarolle; roller process 
mills fail to chime in with the rollicking 
ditties of the jolly miller, and the village 
blacksmith can sing no role in the great 
ensemble of an automobile factory. 

The popular music of today idealizes 
and exalts, not industry and achievement, 
but idleness, sensuality, prodigality. 
Glance over any collection of modern 
music. Most of it is just sweet repose, 
too insipid to stimulate anyone to the 
work that makes the world. If by chance 
any occupation is glorified, it is war or 
travel, or the hunt or the dance or the 
revel. The musician has got away from 
life. He has lost contact with the experiences 
of the common man. His strains are soar- 
ing off into space and are doing nothing 
to turn the wheels of the world’s progress 
or glorify the home. 

Thus has the responsiveness to musical 
stimulation been demonstrated as a prime 
factor in modern life, but its application 
is still but sporadic. Only powerful, con- 
tinued pressure will guide this emotional 
power into channels of usefulness. 

Woman is the priestess of the home 
and of all its concomitants of order and 
sanity. Home and women are comple- 
ments of each other. Without woman 
home is a void. Without home woman is 
a Cerelict. Woman in the home is both 
the benefactor and the beneficiary. With 
the home engulfed there would be swept 
away the foundation structure of woman’s 
eminence and of modern civilization. It 
is to woman’s interest to safeguard her 
stronghold 

In every community she can prepare 
the soil so that the seeds of musical 
inspiration when once they are strewn 
will fall on fertile ground. Responsiveness 
in the worker in factory or field is the 
desideratum. And where can this respon- 
siveness be generated? Evidently in his 





environment outside the industrial sphere 
in the home and in the social circles in 
which the worker has his orbit. Popularize 
constructive music in the domestic realm 
and in the community, organize the work- 
er’s musical receptivity. Put him in the 
spirit of harmony where his machine or 
tools will sing to him a constant obligato. 

As a cardinal point, make music virile. 
Put red blood into it. Associate it with 
two-fisted, energized men who do things. 
Remove it from that class of lackadaisical, 
sissified, long-haired anaemic dreamers 
with which much of the rough and ready 
world has mistakenly connected it and 
accordingly has steered wide of it. The 
majestic law, the Olympian inspirations 
of organized vibration are not the ex- 
clusive property of weaklings. They are 
for the strong and the capable, made 
more strong and capable by them. 

These are the barest suggestions. If 
you grasp the need and perceive the 
possibilities other avenues of cooperation 
will open up before you. Cultivate in the 
industrial elements of your community 
a higher conception of life, a keener 
response to the higher stimuli. Restore 
the orderly harmonized organization 
of industrial and social life. Bring 
“Home, Sweet Home’”’ back. 


A Practical Wild Flower Club 
WILD FLOWER CLUB that teaches 


hundreds of people to know, love 

and preserve wild flowers is the 
Southwest Museum Wild Flower Club 
of Los Angeles. 

Once a year, in the height of the wild 
flower season, it holds an exhibition in 
the Public Library to show the variety 
and beauty of Southern California’s wild 
flowers. Every specimen which is dis- 
played in a vase, is plainly labelled with 
the common, botanical and family name. 
And for three days the public is invited to 
enjoy and learn all they can about them. 

The exhibit is in the children’s room 
of the Library, for children are first en- 
couraged to appreciate wild flowers be- 
cause this not only tends to preserve 
field flowers, but educates the rest of the 
family thru the enthusiastic. Classes 
of school children come with their 
teachers to see at first hand what they 
read about in Nature Study, as they 
find in the exhibit a variety that would 
take more than one day’s excursion from 
canyon to mountain top to gather. 

To also interest the general public the 
Club invites contributions to the collec- 
tion from all interested people. From all 
sources including the activities of the 
Club itself, 435 specimens were shown at 
the last exhibit that varied from the 
parasitic snow flower plant to a beautiful 
firecracker flower. 

The directions given by the president 
of the Wild Flower Club for keeping 
wild flowers fresh after gathering them, 
is worth knowing. “Pick only a few 
specimens of each kind. Wrap in a corn- 
ucopia of newspaper. Then wrap several 
of such bunches in a larger piece of news- 
paper. When home is reached put the 
specimens deep into water nearly to the 
flower heads and leave outdoors over 
night. The next morning the flowers, 
even the most fragile, will be as beautiful 
as when first picked.—Marion Brownfied. 
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The Novel of the Year 


“Trodden Gold” 


Gracunstron is 
very common these 
days among serious- 
minded people as to 
the direction in which 
we are traveling. With 
our jazz, our reckless- 
ness for the old con- 
ventions, - our seeming 
disregard for traditions 
and apparent disre- 
spect for the law—we 
have reason, some- 
times, to stop and con- 
sult the signboards. 

“Trodden Gold,”’ 
Howard Vincent 
O’Brien’s recently pub- 
lished novel, is a sign- 
board. With a mas- 
terly knowledge of life 
as it is lived today, 
with an unerring pre- 
cision of industrial and 
social forces now at work inside our civili- 
zation, he points out the fork in the road. 
Two of his principal characters he sends 
down these forks in the road and we see 
before our own eyes the ends thereof. 
And when we have read the book and 
suddenly realized then that it was a book 
we have been examining and not life 
itself—we know that we have tasted of 
the art of a young American who is des- 
tined to go far in the writing business. 

Howard Vincent O’Brien was a soldier 
in the late war. Like thousands of other 
young men, he had an ample opportunity 
to do some serious thinking. Out of that 
thought he got back to the very funda- 
mentals of life, which he has so admir- 
ably characterized in “Trodden Gold.” 
[t is not agoody-good book, norsopaleand 
insipid as to be read with effort. It isas 
interesting, and colorful, and absorbing 
as life itself. Not a single dull page is 
within its covers—granting, of course, 
that you are not bored with life, or un- 
equal in facing its challenge. Unlike 
“Main Street,” it has a note of reassur- 
ance, a height of ideals that is like a draft 
of crisp air in a stuffy room; it is not 
morbid, gloomy or dismal like so many 
so-called realistic stories. 

Two sisters, Connie Ball and her sister 
Deb, were brought up from babyhood by 
a well-known type of mother to the sole 
ideal of making a successful marriage. 
The mother worshipped the golden calf 
and her sole standard of success in life 
was to marry her daughters to men of 
wealth; and like those who erect false 
standards, she imagined that that ideal 
once realized would banish all further 
responsibility. Connie follows her moth- 
er’s creed and marries Lyman Wain- 
wright, a poor young salesman who had 
all the ear-marks of becoming a success 
in business. Lyman justifies his early 
promise and rapidly forces his way into 
the millionaire class. ' 

Deb, on the other hand, belonged to 
that numerous class of young folks con- 
stantly at rebellion with the dogmas of 
their parents. She placed real meaning 
on “ideals” and honestly tried to make 
them mean something. She marries Ned 
Sears, a chemistry instructor in the local 
college; a clean, lovable, high-minded 








Howard Vincent O’Brien, 
Author of ‘“Trodden Gold” 
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young fellow whose sole 
passion was for re- 
search work, and who 
had a queer outlook on 
money-making as a 
profession. 

‘“*Trodden Gold,”’ 
with these two sisters 
and their families, pre- 
sents an unusual study 
in contrasts as it un- 
folds the life story of 
the two who had taken 
the opposite paths. It 
is logically developed, 
clear, clean-cut, pleas- 
ing. It is the sort of 
book that strikes you 
directly between the 
eyes, that starts you 
thinking seriously 
about the big questions 
it presents; and the 
nice part of it all is that 
it does not cause any resentment in your 
heart. It is a rare genius who can tackle 
so manfully such a problem, succeed in 
arousing our consciousness of it so admir- 
ably, and, at the same time, preserve our 
good will so well. The storm that “Main 
Street” aroused is but a case in point. 

O’Brien somewhere refers to a young 
soldier ‘“‘As one who refused to hang up 
his ideals with his uniform when he re- 
turned home.” That is an admirable 
characterization of the author of this new 
and important novel. It means much 
these days, to open a book, a novel, and 
find silver thread of high-minded idealism 
running thru it from start to finish. It 
renews faith in life and in the writing 
craft. Perhaps ‘“Trodden Gold” marks a 
turn in the path. We sincerely hope so. 

Something of the high purpose back 
of the book, may be gathered from the 
source of the title, which was Milton’s 
“Paradise Lost.”” Mr. O’Brien thus 
quotes it in his book: 

Mammon led them on. . . 

Mammon, the least erected spirit that fell 

From Heaven; for even in Heaven his looks and 

thoughts 

Were always downward bent, admiring nrore 

The riches of Heaven's pavement, trodden gold, 


Than aught divine or holy else enjoyed in vision 
eautific. 


The gospel of home-making breathes 
in every page, and the readers of this 
magazine will find it a novel glorifying 
every noble aspiration they have. It has 
that note of sincerity, that ring of truth, 
which every confirmed home-maker learns 
to detect in the tendencies of the times 
and to correctly value. 

First published late in February, it has 
already had several reprintings which 
prove that the wholesome and cheering 
story it tells is hungered for by numbers of 
our people. Little, Brown & Company 
are the publishers. Price, $2 net. 


The July issue of Fruit, Garden 
and Home will be the best number we 
have printed. From the beautiful 


cover to the last page it will be 
crammed full of the best material 
ever assembled for homemakers: 
You’ll forget the first hot days in 
reading it, because there isn’t a use- 
less paragraph or a dull page in the 
whole number. 











Keep on the Grass 


STRETCH of green lawn 
A - inviting to the eye, rest- 

ful to the tired foot that 
has tramped on city pavements 
—should it be defaced by ugly 
signs thatshriek at you to ‘‘Keep 
off the grass’’? 


Luther Burbank sa¥s it should 
not! 


From South America he has 
imported the Lippia Lawn, which 
actually “makes a better appear- 
ance when it is frequently trod- 
den upon and subjected to treat- 
ment that would injure or de- 
stroy an ordinary grass lawn.” 

Lippia is not really a “grass” 
at all, but a plant much better 
for fine lawns. It needs less than 
a tenth of the water, and onlya 
fraction of the rolling and mow- 
ing that costs so much. 


Let Luther Burbank help you 
with your lawn, your flowers, 
your vegetables. Begin now; 
read with our compliments the 
famous little introductory book, 


‘‘Half-Hour Experiments 
With Plants”’ 


This book contains some of the most 
interesting and helpful chapters 
from Luther Burbank’s life work, 
the famous eight- 
volume nature library 
that bears his name. 





fl HALE-HOUR FXPERIMENTS 
if WITH PLANTS { 


Whether you garden 
for pleasure or profit, 
this little book will 
open up a wholenew 
world of interest and 














satisfaction to you. 


Mail this coupon today for your complimentary 
copy; it will come by return mail. 





P. F. COLLIER & SON COMPANY 
416 West 13th Street, New York City. 
Send me a complimentary copy of ‘Half-Hour 
Experiments with Plants”, and complete details 
about Luther Burbank’s books in your new, color- 
illustrated edition. 
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Easier than 
Whitewash 


It takesless than five minutes to mix 
the Carbola powder with water and 
have it ready to use as a white paint 
and powerful disinfectant. No wail- 
ing or straining; nocloggingof sprayer. 
Does not spoil. Does not peel or flake. 
Disinfectant is right in the paint 
powder—one operation instead of 
two. Gives better results and costs 
less. Used for years by leading poul- 
try farms, 


Your hardware, , seed or drug dealer has 
or can getit. t. If not, order direct. 


Satisfaction, or money back 


10 Ibs. (10 gals.) $1.25& postage 
20 Ibs. (20 oaks.) 2.50 delivered 
oe 50 gals. 5.00 delivered 

Ibs. (200 gals.) $18.00 delivered 


yew package and booklet 30c 
Add 2% for Texas and Rocky Mt. States 
CARBOLA CHEMICAL CO., Inc. 
Dept. 3 Long Island City, N. Y. 








Perfect roses and other flowers like those 
you admire at florists and strive to grow 
in your own garden, are possible only 
when plants, leaves and buds are kept 
free from aphides (plant lice), thrips, leaf 
hopper and similar insect pests by spray- 
ing thoroughly. ‘Black Leaf 40” is the 
“old reliable” specific for all these 
enemies of flowers, vegetables and fruit. 
Now is the time to spray. 


Bottle making 6 gppene of strong spray A, cents 
At your dealers. If he is out, send us his name 


Tobacco By-Products & Chemical Corp. 
Louleville, I Ky. 


{Ele @ ia-me Len 


40 % NICOTINE 





entirely different persons. 








Kill All lies Le THEY SPREAD 


—— 
AISY FLY acts and 
kills kite ail : Neat, clean, ornamental, FR and 
: ts all sea- 
metal, 
7 Tf cm "t spill or tip over: 
Mase will not soil or injure 

ag anything. Guaran 
FLY KILLER 
at your dealer or 
5 by EXPRESS, prepaid, $1.25. 

HAROLD SOMERS, 150 DeKalb Ave., Brooklyn.N. Y 





Catch — Por enrig animal, gs 
Meal — ps 
Ng om pines. Strong and 


and our Free 
on best bait known ood all kinds < xf fish. 
Sookie co best bach RY, Dept. ecg 





PHELPS GOLDEN QUEENS will please you. 
C.wW. 


Mated, $2.00; 6, $10.00; or $18.00 a dos. 
Phelps & Son, Binghampton, New York. 
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Hardscrabble 


Continued from page 16 


of those departed souls who once wrought 
shelter and hearthstone out of the naked 
woods. How many of us today could go 
into the woods with an axe and fashion 
such g house as Grant built? How many 
of us could endure the wagging heads 
and the biting tongues as he did for more 
than four years of utter failure, as the 
world measures such things? 

The cabin is a story and a half in 
height, large and commodious for that 
day; it is, in fact, two log cabins set end 
to end. There are two large rooms down- 
stairs, each with its fireplace, and a hall- 
way. The windows are large for those 
usually found in cabins. The floors are 
wide planks, hewn by hand. The fire- 
places are of brick and limestone. Former- 
ly they were chinked with clay, but this 
has been replaced with cement. A num- 
ber of the old Grant fireplace tools are 
still there, among them a homemade 
bellows fashioned out of a hollow log, 
the big stopper edged with feathers. 

It is simple, strong, sturdy. It has en- 
dured to this day and our great grand- 
children will find it much the same when 
they visit it. It is Grant all over, and if 
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Better Way 
to Barden 


You can now have the finest garden possible, without 
the slow, back-breaki breaking work. We eeds must be kept out 
and the surface broken up to retain the moistare, This 
marvelous machine makes it easy and quick. 


» BARKER Weeder, Mulcher, and Cultivator 


Simply push a BARKER along the rows (like a lawn 
mower), 8 blades soumveng against underground knife 
destroy the weeds and in same operation chop up the 

and turn the surface crest into a level, 
mutch; also aerate soil. ‘‘Best W eed Killer Ever Used.” 
Cuards protect leaves, Has bens oy for deeper cultiva- 
tion. A boy can run it and do more and better work 
than 10men with hoes. Used by thousands market 
gardeners, experiment stations, farm and town 
gardeners. Inexpensive. 

FREE BOOK tells how to get best 

results; eliminate hard Iiustrates 
and describes er; gives prices 

, ete. A card brings it. 


BARKER MFG. CO. Rex's city 


we have ever discussed the home of a | f 


famous American in this series that ac- 


curately expressed the kind of person who | 


lived in it, the Grant cabin certainly does. 
It breathes the personality of the man; 
logical, plain, direct, practical, sturdy. 

I would not create the impression that 
General Grant was a stern, grim, cruel 
man—that he had no human side, for I 
do not believe this was the case. I detect 
in his Memoirs and in his acts an under- 
current vastly different from the man 
he was in the field or in public life. Grant 
the soldier, and Grant the man were two 
He did his 
duty as a soldier, just as he learned to do 
his duty to his family, to the best of his 
ability, in the woods along Gravois Creek 
—never complaining, never waiting, 
never criticizing the weapons he was 
obliged to fight with. But underneath it 
all, he was pretty much of a human being. 
He served in the Mexican War and led 
the Army in the Civil War, but he says: 
“both of which were unholy wars.” We 
find him so much incensed at General 
Halleck after Shiloh that he was going 
to resign; but Sherman talked him out 
of that. Later, at Corinth, Sherman was 
going to resign and Grant talked him 
out of it! 

He was a man so much hammered by 
Fate that, like good steel, he came off 
the anvil each time with a better temper 
and a keener edge. The very struggle for 
existence from 1854 to 1858 sobered him 
greatly, and acquainted him with the 
realities of life so strongly that he never 
lost his direct, matter-of-fact way in 
dealing with the problems placed before 
him. It gave him one formula—attack 
the problem before you with all your 
might and “fight it out on this line if it 
takes all summer.” He had no theories, 
save action; no hobbies save work; no 
pose, no sham. 

His Memoirs reveal him to have been 
a sensitive man; not vain and conceited, 
but of the retiring and bashful type. It 
is plain that he didn’t relish jokes upon 
himself and that he could not hold his 
own in verbal by-play with his fellows. 
Hence, his silence. He was much of a 
dreamer, but he kept his dreams to him- 











Ideal for garden and 
lawn. It revolves on 
the Faucet, Hose can 
| pulled out as re- 
quired while water is 
running. The revolv- 
ing joint is water 
tight. There is no 
reel equal to this one 


S Order direct or write 
for illustrated folder. 


Sprinkling season is 
ere. Don't delay. 


S ; i including ONLY 


ree’ $9,00 


SPECIALTY MFG. CO. 
SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 
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ant Valve Cover amount of air in tires. 


AIR-GAGE ‘tu Tubes 


—sell on sight to almost a ear owner because they 
rouble, time, mse. Add one-third 
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not necessary. Big Mlustrated 
will start thie mone 
capital. Write for Free ri beck Todey. 
THE PAUL RUBBER CO., Dept. 78, Salisbury, N.C. 
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self, because two experiences in his youth - 


taught him that our friends are more 
likely to laugh at than sympathize with 
our dreams. He tells us that while he 
was a Cadet at West Point, when Martin 
Van Buren and General Scott reviewed 
the students there, he had a presentiment 
that one day he “would be in General 
Scott’s shoes” as general of the army. 
But he kept it to himself. 

Doubtless, he was sensitive about his 
career as a farmer; I have no doubt but 
that it took four years there in the timber 
before he would accept the position which 
his father had offered him in his leather 
business. Finally, an admitted failure, 
he took his father’s offer and went to 
Galena, Illinois. How little we know 
about success and about failure! Grant 
going to Galena in a heaviness of heart, 
having to fail back upon parental sup- 
port for his own family was pitied by 
everyone who knew him; we need no 
imagination to sense something of what 
he felt deep down in his own heart. Yet 
he was then equipped to win the greatest 
success that ever came to a republican 
soldier! Our own viewpoint and that of 
the world often gets warped, because the 
world hasn’t yet learned that character 
is the real criterion of success! 

Well may we be thankful that he had 
this streak of pride, because it gave him 
the training in moral discipline which 
the country was to need so soon. It is 
in the persistent crucible of heat and ac- 
tion that we are made strong; in the 
eternal struggle.. If Grant had taken 
his ease early in life, he doubtless would 
be resting in a nameless grave today, for 
he would have followed his natural bent, 
raised horses and dabbled in farming at 
Georgetown, Ohio. He wouldn’t even 
have gone to West Point because he de- 
tested it and the army. He tells us that 
on the way to take his entrance exam- 
inations he frankly hoped there would be 
a wreck and that he would be injured so 
that he wouldn’t be accepted. He stayed 
in Philadelphia five days, hoping some- 
thing would happen to him and got a 
scolding from home because of his dila- 
toriness. Then he took comfort in the 
thought that he wouldn’t pass, anyway; 
he was terribly surprised and disappointed 
when he did pass, and hoped, all thru 
his course that he would fail. He admits 
that if the classes had been reversed, he 
would have been near the top. 


I need not recall to you his simple, un- 
affected manner, his quiet nobility of 
character. He was at once the most un- 
businesslike hero this world has produced, 
and at the same time the very essence of 
“business.” He confesses that as a clerk 
he was a failure because the only way he 
could “‘keep a paper from getting lost was 
to carry it around in my hat or my 
pocket.” Only once did he put on his 
uniform in the field and that* was at 
Chattanooga, and he seldom wore the 
insignia of his rank. 

I believe he got this aversion for pomp 
and dress from General Taylor under 
whom he served in Mexico. Grant him- 
self tells us that Taylor only wore his 
uniform twice in the field, and points 
out that each time the experience ended 
disastrously for Taylor. Grant’s mind 
was constantly on one thing—the ob- 
jective, and in this he was the most 
businesslike character we have produced. 
That is the great side of his character. 


Continued on page 44 
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When there shall 
be no more 


Marthas 


Every town has its Marys 
and Marthas. Mary is freed 
from household drudgery; 
Martha is “cumbered about 
much serving.” 


Some day all the world will 


This monogram is the realize that most house work 
symbol of General ‘ . 
ElectricCompany,an Can be done by little electric 


organization of 100,- 
000 men and women 
engaged in producing 
and improving the 
toolsby whichelectric- 
ity does your work. 


motors, costing 3 cents an 
hour to run. Then there will 
be no more Marthas. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 











* vents dripping and waste of expensive materials, 


, We make Aute-Gyreve tn 4 in 40 styles and sizes, from the smallest 
















Try the Auto-Spray way. Youcanapply afinespray 
or a solid stream as desired—no waste. Our No. 1, 
shown here, operates by compressed air. It is easily 
charged and will drive a strong, drenching spray into 
a@ good-sized fruit tree. Auto-pop shut-off wholly pre- 


“You Must Spray to Make Crops Pay” 
hand sprayer to the 


one suited to your requiremen' 


Write us for FREE Spray Calandar, prepared by Cornell Univers- 
ity specialists. Also ask for Catalog. 


E. C. BROWN COMPANY 


eng outfit. Your dealer will show you 











CANDY-—AIl Kinds 


Bey bee book 4, AS | MAKE IT” will teach anyone how 
Wills iotey & tet tak & beast 2%. N.Y, 


KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 
Power Lawnmower 
 . Power Cultivator for 


Gard ——, burbanites, kers, 
} ag Be Fruit Growers. 


y mere Lee Farm Machine Co. 
2635, Uni.Av.S.E.,Minneapolis,Mina, 


Failure impossible. 


























Everything for Yards 
and Garden 


Chairs, settees, tables, pergolas, lattices, 
garden houses; bird baths and houses; 
flower boxes and urns—everything that 
good taste and utmost enjoyment of 
the yard and garden demand. 


Finest construction, frombestmaterials. 
Write for catalog and name of dealer 
near you. 


GARDEN CRAFT 


21 Lake Street, Crystal Lake, Illinois 
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Make Your Garden 


an Outdoor 
Living Room 


Use your garden more this summer. A few | 


| pieces of Art Stone furniture will help make a 
soothing, restful retreat of any garden. 


Bird Bath will surprise you in the way it at- | 
tracts the desirable songbirds. This feature | 


provides many hours of fascinating entertain- 


ment. Prices and sizes from $4.50 to $22.50. 


Catalog G describes bird baths, fountains, | 
| benches and all kinds of garden furniture and || 
ornaments. Made of permanent Architectural | 


| Art Stone beautifully designed and executed. 
Reasonably priced. 10c in stamps brings you 
| the beautiful catalog. 

| ARCHITECTURAL DECORATING 
COMPANY 


1604 S. Jefferson Street Chicago 
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78¢ EA. AJAX sockes prucs®!-0OEA. 
TWO OR THREE CONNECTIONS FROM ONE SOCKET 

Leaves Lamp in Position Intended \ Permits Use of 

Ordinary Shade Moider; Screws into Flush Receptacies 

Without Int ing With Door—INSIST AJAX 

. At dealers or by mail 

AJAX ELECTRIC SPECIALTY CO. 

St. Louis, Mo. 
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The Wee House Electrified 


Continued from page 12 


your house: prepare for the future. 
Remémber that every day in every way 
new and better electric aids are being 
made for your comfort and have your 
wires sufficiently able to carry extra 


| loads. For too many devices on one wire 


will break the heart of any electric cir- 
cuit, even as the straw broke the prover- 
bial camel’s back. 

It is far the best thing when your 
wiring is being installed to have one 


= 


circuit for lighting and one for fuel and 


| “running things” such as the vacuum 
| cleaner or grill. 


If an electric range is contemplated, 
it must be on a separate circuit. Consult 
your light and power company about 
this. In fact it is wisest to talk over all 
your electric plans with the company 
that is toserve you. 

“Tt’s a terrible ordeal to have the 
house wired.’’ Even I was disturbed by 
this dictum about the high cost in money 
and trouble of wiring. Yet in comparison 
to the heating and plumbing plants which 
do but one or two things apiece, I found 
the cost ridiculously low. For example, 
say that your house cost $7,000, and 
has six rooms; such a one as I outlined 
in the opening “‘measures.”” The com- 
plete wiring and fixtures, with reasonable 
care need not exceed $210 or three per- 
cent of the cost of the building. Compare 
your heating and plumbing installations 
with this figure! 

The home-made electricity making 
plant and the dishwasher (about $125) 
machine reach and pass the three figure 
line in cost. But you must bear in mind 
that the upkeep is slight, and with the 
rates for electricity reasonably low they 
soon pay for themselves in money, time 
and effort. The ironer, washing machine 
and other labor saving devices we. will 
take up in the next article. 

If you have a cooking rate and a light- 
ing rate you must have two different 
meters. Place them so that they can be 
read from outside the house and together, 
so that the men won’t have to go thru 
your rooms to read them. 

The fuse is merely a bit of low fusing 
(or refusing to work under too much 
burden) metal which melts at a low tem- 


perature and which connects the circuit 
at a point in your fuse box. Should the 
circuit get overloaded the fuse melts 
away and cuts off the current thus avert- 
ing calamity. 

It’s a simple matter to screw in a new 
fuse plug, but before doing so discover 
what caused the trouble. Perhaps it was 
a defective cord on your iron, perhaps 
too many appliances were connected at 
one time on one circuit. Remember, 


when a fuse blows out there’s a reason. 

Have your fuse box conveniently lo- 
cated so that you don’t need a ladder 
to reach it. Also see that it is $0 put to- 
gether that you cannot get electric 
shocked! One shock less these days helps 
a lot! 

Did you realize you can make “your 
own” electricity? 

Of course ii your house is in the vicinity 
of a power house you will not have to 
consider the home-made kind of elec- 
tricity but you can use the ready-made. 
But if it isn’t it is well to know that you 
‘an make it at home and run your light- 
ing, hot water and motor driven devices 
with great comfort and utility. 

While some of these little light and 
power plants supply current at the al- 
most standard voltage of 110, many 
generate their supply of home-made elec- 
tricity at a pressure of but thirty-two 
volts. If you are going to have one of 
these low voltage plants the wires in your 
house will have to be much larger. So let 
your electrical contractor know for which 
system he must wire your home and then 
all will be well and you will have com- 
fort and joy of your plant. 

The electricity that is made at home is 
done with a gasoline or kerosene engine 
and storage batteries. The machine is 
simple and inexpensive costing about 
$250 and upwards, dependent on the 
amount of electricity you need. 

In fact, kerosene can be used and the 
only thing that the machine needs is 
oiling and new distilled water to replenish 
the batteries occasionally. 

After the initial costs the lighting 
costs will be somewhere about one-half 
that of power house electricity. So mak- 
ing your own electricity isn’t so bad! 
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With ready made electricity there are 
two large divisions of devices on the 
market: those that are for heating and 
lighting and those that are motor driven. 
Into these two divisions fall all the de- 
vices for bungalow or for palace. There 
are, also, two kinds of electricity: one 
that is called alternating current and 
abbreviated as A C and one, direct cur- 
rent, abbreviated as D C. Briefly, al- 
ternating current is that which reverses 
its direction of flow, back and forth, so 
rapidly that no one can tell unless one 
knows, and you can know only with an 
instrument and seeing the generator 
which makes it. Direct current is the 
kind that flows always in one direction. 
It doesn’t vacillate—but goes direct to 
the point! 


Some devices are built to use A C and | 


some to use D C and happily most light- 
ing and heating devices and many motor 
driven ones will operate with either kind. 
However, you must know when ordering 
your apparatus, particularly the motor 
driven kind, the sort of current that runs 
into your house. If you don’t know, con- 
sult the district power house company. 
I say district because in large towns 
there is often A C in one part and D C in 
another part. 

Many times people have devices sent 
from afar oniy to find when they arrive 
that they are built for just the kind of 
electricity that they have not. Then there 
is extra expense and all the ensuing in- 
conveniences. A little mind in the pur- 
chase of electrical devices saves a deal 
of hand and foot work to say nothing of 
purse work. So the parting word on the 
subject of kinds of electricity are: Know 
thy current as thou knowest thyself— 
and even a wee bit better, for few of us 
admit whether we are direct or indirect, 
and only our enemies or best friends 
tell us. 

The first necessity is sufficient ‘‘con- 
venience outlets” to which to attach the 
wire of the fixtures and devices of your 
home. Remember that the outlet itself 
does not use electricity at all. Electricity 
is only consumed when you attach the 
lamp or appliance and make the connection 
by turning on the switch. Extra outlets 
cost about three to four dollars each to 
install when the new house is being wired 
and it is better to have too many than 
too few. 

Each one of your rooms should have 
at least two outlets at the base board 
and a central light. This is a minimum 
for real comfort. I usually say the average 
for any house should be at least three 
or four outlets per room. Your attic, of 
course, may need but one. Your cellar 
needs just as many as are necessary to 
light all the dark corners, preserve closet, 
coal bin, and so on and one or more should 
be controlled by a switch at the head of 
the cellar stairs. If you do your laundry 
work in the cellar you need two or three 
outlets or a double outlet and one single 
convenience outlet depending on the 
electric apparatus you have to use. It is 
essential to have electric outlets in your 
kitchen for attaching the electric iron or 
vacuum cleaner, dishwasher, etc. Don’t 
fail to provide, too, for your future needs! 
One high powered light in kitchen or 
laundry may do, but it depends on the 
placing of your apparatus. 

There are fixtures now available which 
can be attached to any outlet. So if you 
have high wall outlets you can make 
your room very dressy at a party by 
taking a side wall fixture from one room 
Continued on page 39 
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De you consider that milk is the only food which 
contains all the nutritive elements necessary to promote 
srowth -- that a liberal use of milk strengthens the muscles 
and vitalizes the blood, and that there is very little waste -- it 


becomes a very economical article of diet. 


is considerably less than any other food product you buy. 


Its comparative cost 


Purebred 
HOLSTEIN MILK 


is especially valuable for infant and baby feeding. Its fat -- 
between 3.25 and 3.75 per cent -- is easily digested and it 


contains full proportions of sugar, 
lime, phosphorous and other nutritive 
elements which make milk so nour- 
ishing and healthful. Purebred Hol- 
stein milk is naturally light in color. 


If your milkman can not supply you with pure- © 


bred Holstein milk, write us and we will assist 
you in securing it. 


Write for our booklet on “The 
Milk Road to Child Health,’ sent 
prepaid upon request. 


EXTENSION SERVICE 
The Holstein-Friesian Association of America 
234 East Ohio Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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Published in the last four years—Be sure to read “Unvarnished Facts 
Edition of Tips and Pointers for Beginners with. Peonies.” 


Printed in colors. 





PEONIES 


Send 25¢ to HENRY S. COOPER, Kenosha, Wis. 














==SLUG SHOT== 


Used from Ocean to Ocean for 35 Years. 
Sold by Seed Dealers of America. 


Saves Currants, Potatoes, Cabbage, Melons, Flowers, Trees and Shrubs 
from Insects. Put up in popular packages at popular prices. 
pamphlet on Bugs and Blights, etc., to 


Write for free 


B. HAMMOND, Beacon, New York. 








6 Cents per Foot and up. ts 
less don wied, Kokomo 


beautifies and protects lawns, === = 
churches, cemeteries, etc. 40 JIE 


catalog 
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Better BuildingMateria 


ENSTOEVE Use National Mat Face Bung- 
low Blocks. Permanent and 


Economica] build- 


ing construction. Write for 


National Clay Products Co. 


Dept. 15, Muncie, Indiana 
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Save Your Chicks 


WITH 

a v 
em1-Solid 
mame ee scams 
Bu iremngace ve pareerorrice 


Tousandoslf y large and small poul- 
try hsers rei#r on Semi-Solid Butter- 
milk to carry their babv chicks safely 
thru the first few critica: weeks. 

White Diarrhea and other deadly 
stomach troubles are almost com- 
pletely eliminated with Semi-Solid 
Buttermilk. Its lactic acid and other 
health-building qualities increase vi- 
tality and disease-resistance. Espe- 
cially valuable where green ‘orage 
crops are not available. 

Semi-Solid Buttermilk is pure 
buttermilk, pasteurized and condensed 
to point of maximum feeding value. 
Used by thousands. Prepared in con- 
venient pac suited to size of every 
flock. Most dealers carry Semi-Solid 
Buttermilk. Feeding instructions on 
use of Semi-Solid sent on request. 
CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS CO. 
4750 Sheridan Rd., Room 805, Chicago, | Ilinois 
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4.00 SPARROW TRAP 
332352222252: all = =—.17 
fzzssc==-- 53 .17 
3. 27 
“4 46 
m5 65 
6 85 
7 $1.00 
8 $1.23 

Extra 
cage ming me 
po nate Protect the song birds 
‘a cnerse and save grain by trapping 


the sparrows with Ever-Set Trap. 


sparrows eat a quart of grain a day. The average 
teh is 20 perday. Made of all galvanized material 
and will last indefinately. Order direct today. 


EVER-SET TRAP CO. 


1500 Vine Street 


Big, Strong, Chicks 


Davenport, lowa 





- on free syage. ‘oun- 
dation stock from best breeders. ick matur- 
ing. Bred-to-lay. Established 191. Prices 
reasonable. Send for catalogue and list. 

DE JONGE HA’ ERY 
Dept. Grand Repids, Mich, 














QUALITY Chicks and Eggs 


25,000 STANDARD BRED BREEDERS, 12 variet- 
ies. Best laying strains. ee — 

Free. _ Pr rices. ee live delivery. 
Caeh RT POULTRY PPARMS. Columbia, Mc. 


JERSEY GIANT POULTRY. 


The exceptionally fast growth and tremendoussize, plus 
the egg-production and smallamount of food consumed, 
isthe secret of the popularity of our stock. Investigate 
today. Free literature. Dexter P. Upham, Belmar,N.J. 


LTRY FLATS Sos 
house 72 to 90 hens 
6 separate yards 
on 24x36 ft. space. Book and complete Building Plans 50c. 
INLAND POULTRY JOURNAL, Dept. 101, Indianapolis, Ind. 











P ANS FOR POULTRY HOUSES! 


All style. 150 Illustrations; secret of Setting winter eggs, 
and copy 0: ‘“The Full Egg Basket.”” Send 25 cents. 
INLAND POULTRY JOURNAL Dept.10 Ind. 


PATENTS and TRADEMARKS 


Bais & Freeman. 701 Crocker Bldg. Dept.F. Des Moines.Ia 


*$ ANCONA 
ANCONAS iiTAGi, Dept. G. Attica, Ohio. 
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year in which to buy baby chicks 

or bring off hatches, especially if 
you have selected a variety of the “egg 
breeds.” Even if you have decided to 
keep the larger or general purpose fowls, 
it is not too late to have the young pullets 
matured before winter sets in, and this 
is necessary if you want winter eggs. 
Pullets hatched so late that they are im- 
mature when winter arrives seldom com- 
mence to lay before late winter or earl; 
spring, so this is a point to keep in wind 

For years we have habitually pur- 
chased our Leghorn baby chicks to be 
delivered in May and June, to replenish 
the backyard laying flock with young 
pullets. We have found that these pul- 
lets, without any undue forcing in their 
development will commence laying around 
Thanksgiving time. Usually by the first 
of December practically all of them will 
be laying. Late hatched chicks, unlike 
the earlier hatched, do not go thru a 
“chick molt” in the fall. Generally they 
lay more eggs than early hatched pullets 
the first year, unless you give the early 
chicks expert care to prevent the molt. 

Don’t try to raise your young flock 
on grain alone. The chicks must have a 
good, properly-balanced ration. This 
calls for a mash, or developing food, in 
connection with a variety of grains of 
chick size. Formerly, we had to buy a 
lot of ingredients and mix our own mashes 
but now we can get away from this muss 
and fuss. There are a number of prepared 
rations on the market which will give you 
excellent results with the backyard flock, 
results that will astonish you because 
they furnish the chicks all the elements 
necessary for a quick and rapid growth 
in a form that is easily assimilated. 

In buying these prepared rations you 
should get the grain mixture and the 
mash mixture, and feed the two to- 
gether in connection with each other. 
Neither of these are complete rations in 
themselves and there is no economy in 
trying to “save” by buying only one of 
the elements. Such a course results in 
arrested development of the chicks, an 
expensive proposition. 

In connection with your ration of grain 
and mash, you must prepare a way to 
furnish an abundance of succulent green 
feed, clean water, chick grit, charcoal and 
wheat bran—together with comfortable 
quarters and regular, systematic care. 
By the way, if you want to feather your 
chicks quickly, see that they have dry 
wheat bran before them all the time. 
They will eat enormous quantities of it, 
but it will do no harm to let them have 
all they can eat from the third day until 
they are three months old. 

Comfortable quarters are necessary. 
Any of the coops, plans for which have 
' been presented in recent issues of Fruit, 


Nove is the best time in the whole 
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Keep the growing stock hungry; feed little, but often 


Summer Care of Growing Stock 


Garden and Home, will meet this need. 
But other quarters will answer, if they 
are dry, well-ventilated and easily kept 
sanitary. 

See that the chicks are protected from 
the hot sun, as warm weather approaches. 
If you are using the coops, they will be 
kept fairly comfortable, but many people 
try to raise chicks in bare and shadeless 
runs and yards. Plant some sunflowers 
along the fences; train vines over it, or 
set out peach trees in the runs themselves, 
if you want quick shade. But runs and 
yards are unnecessary, if you have the 
coops planned in previous issues, and 
much more sightly. 

Regular, systematic care is fully as 
important as the housing conditions or 
the ration given. Keep that point in mind. 
Feed your chicks just what they will 
clean up in ten minutes, but feed them 
often; this will be from five to seven 
times a day until they are about three 
months old. Keep them just a trifle 
hungry, be on the dot with your feeding 
and keep the quarters clean and sweet. 
Yow'll have spring frys on your table be- 
fore you hardly get started. Try this 
regular care and a good ration, Bus fom if 
you can beat our record which was nine 
weeks. 

Be careful about the sleeping quarters 
at night, especially as hot weather comes 
on. The chicks must not get too hot at 
night; there should be as much ventilation 
as possible, or they will “sweat,’’ chill, 
then pile up in an effort to get warm and 
next morning you will have a lot of dead 
chicks and the survivors will likely go 
thru a premature molt and not amount 
to much thereafter. This same thing 
often happens when a sudden cold snap 
comes along unexpectedly in the night, 
so be sure that your stock is comfortable 
at all times. It is money in the pocket. 





YOUR EXPERIENCES WANTED 
Many subscribers have had expe- 
rience in keeping poultry in limited 
quarters in their backyards which 
would be of interest and profit to 
all of our readers. Perhaps, you 
are one of them; if so, we want you 
to send us a brief account of what 
you have done for use on this page. 
ave you a neat and attractive 
style of housing your hens, a coop 
or house that harmonizes well with 
backyard surroundings? Have you 
made an unusual profit from your 
flock? Have you made a good egg 
record? Have you an economical 
feeding ration? If you have had 
any worthwhile experience with 
poultry, be sure to write us. We 
will send a check for every story we 
can use. Address the Poultry Edi- 
tor, Fruit, Garden and Home, Des 
Moines, lowa. 
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The Wee House Electrified 


Continued from page 37 
and putting it in another. While the 
outlet is not in use a picture over it will 
hide the worst! 

For convenience there should be a light 
on the front porch and a switch there 
to light up from the hall. In the hall 
there should be “three way” switches to 
control the lights in the upper hall and 
the downstairs hall from either place. 

At the entrance to each room there 
ought to be a switch to turn on at least 
one light. A very good idea is to have the 
upper hall light so placed that it will 
throw light into the bed-rooms and bath 
room and at the same time light the 
stairs going down. 

In the big living room there should be 
a central floor outlet, or ceiling light, and 
three or four other outlets. The mantel 
lights are attractive in a room, especially 
the candle kind. 

When yours is a separate dining room, 
avoiding the old dome, use a semi-indirect 
light of high wattage (65-100 watts) or 
one of the attractive candle type fixtures. 
If you plan a combination living-dining 
room, be sure to make provision for the 
atachments of table appliances. 

The bed-rooms can have a central 
light and one side light near the bed or 
over the dressing table. In the bedroom 
there can be one central overhead light, 
one light over the dresser, or convenient 
outlet near it and another outlet for 
heating pads or hot water. And by the 
way, a new little inexpensive tumbler 
immersion heater, rapidand accomplished, 
will save a lot of trouble when you need 
hot water in a hurry. They cost about 
six dollars and fit on your cold glass 
(tumbler) of water, and heat the shaver’s 
water rapidly and well ;it is also for babies’ 
bottles and the midnight meal. 

The bath-room light should be near 
the washing stand, over it and the main 
mirror is better, or a semi-direct light 
in order to give the shaver little shadow 
and all substance. An extra outlet for 
heating isn’t a bad idea. And don’t forget 
the closets! A light (about fifteen watts) 
controlled by a key, switch or long chain 
(if you don’t wear ha'r nets) is far better 
than a light controlled by the opening 
and shutting of a door. 

(Editor's Note: Next month, Miss 
Peyser will conclude her discussion of 
“Electricity In the Small Home.”’ Watch 
for it; these articles on electricity and 
wiring are the most important on the 
subject that you'll read this year.) 





BACKYARD LANDSCAPE | 
CONTEST | 


Our readers are showing more 
interest in our contests every 
month, and we are sorry to an- 
nounce that so many plans were 
submitted in the Backyard Land- 
scaping Contest that it is impossi- 
ble to announce the winners this 
month. The judges are busy go- 
ing over the entries and we hope 
to have their awards ready to 
announce in the July issue. 

Some excellent suggestions will 
be found in the prize-winners for 
landscaping your own lots; be 
sure to watch for the winners. In 
the meantime, look up the contest 
announced elsewhere in this issue 
and take a hand. It's lots of fun 
and it helps the other fellow, you 
know. 
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Enjoy thirst~ 


You'll like this beverage 
as surely as sunshine and 
fresh air make you 
thirsty. It is a distinctive 
blend of choicest prod- 
ucts from nature—pure 
and wholesome. 


At fountains—In bottles. 


me Delicious and Refreshing 
ae 7 10c for These Useful Souvenirs 


attractive pair of cuff links, a use- 
fall i, and a book of “Facts” 
Coca-Cola, beautifully illustrated. 





USE THIS COUPON 


The Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta, Ga., Dept. Z-4 


Enclosed find 10c, stamps or coin, covering postage and packin =a apie send me the 
1923 Coca-Cola souvenirs—the cuff links, the thimble and book, te 








edge trimmer 
with ame yt attachment 


Does away with the hard, costly, hand shears process. 
" Thousands in use. Write for desc riptive ae ar and 

testimonials. 3 sizes, 30” 40” 60” blades $25 

$35. Lawn clipping attachment $15 extra. Com. 

verts Hedge Trimmer into a Junior Mower. 


‘Dealers and Agencies Cuts 10 times faster eg scythe. Can be used ,/o@ 
on cones field or smooth lawn. Adjustable to fee 
any height. \ | rn, 








| on cash or royalty —_ Teall 
ri mmr cee aies Bemaes | BEES Fecmt skit, trae oe hivs 
Write ADAM FISHER MFG. CO., 276, St. Louis, Mo. $11.75. Queens Circular. lows Aplariers, Waterloo, lows. 








Some of the houses our Home Builders’ Department has designed 


Two Comfortable Homes You'll Like 


PRING building season is in full swing, and more and more 
inquiries are coming every day for attractive, comfortable 
homes that can be built at a moderate cost. 

Here are two designs that have stood the test time and again. 
They are plans that will not require too great an outlay, and 
yet will give you an appealing, artistic home—one that will 
be a pride to yourself and neighbors. 

Everybody admires this cozy cottage pictured at the left. 
The exterior with its simple window treatment and the com- 
bination of shingles and stucco hasa pleasing and homelike 
appearance. If you desire more porch room, it would be a 
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simple matter to carry the present entrance porch across the 
front. In this case, the entrance porch roof could be left as it 
is, leaving the rest as terrace, or the whole could be covered 
and the roof hipped as that over the sun room. 

The interior of this home is most satisfactorily arranged. 
Please notice the spacious living room across the entire front 
of the house—it connects with the dining room thru a wide 
opening and with the sunroom thru a pair of glass doors. 
Between the dining room and kitchen is a pantry, with dresser 
having counter shelf with drawers and cupboards below. On 
entering the kitchen from the outside one passes thru an entry 
with a place for the ice-box. There is also a passage leading 
to the living room and convenient for answering the front 
door—from this passage descends the combined outside and 
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Floor plans for design No. 5 


kitchen cellar-way. There are three bed rooms on the second 
floor. The front or owner’s room is especially large, and wit! 
its closet, takes up the entire width of the house. The othe: 
two chambers are of generous size, too. 

For a young couple, could you picture a more beautiful litt: 
home with all the attributes of the “house ideal” than is 
pictured at the right? 

Slap-dash stucco is the finish used for outside walls down tv 
the window sills, and wide siding on down to a coficrete base 
exposed eight inches above grade. This base is smooth trow- 
eled and gives a nice finish to bottom of house. A noticeable 








Fruit Garden and Home design No. 6 


feature is the wide overhang of roof and deep verge board 
finish. There is a composition roof and single two-flue chimney 
directly in center of house. 

You'll like the interior, for it’s planned along the latest 
ideas, with wide living room, sunroom, breakfast room off the 
kitchen, fireplace and bookcases. There’s a buffet across the 
entire end of dining room. Coat closet off of vestibule, and 
every other provision to make a home complete and livable. 


Answers to Questions—Any question pertaining to the plans 
shown or relative to planning, calldion or building materials will 
be answered free of charge by addressing Home Building Dept., 
Fruit, Garden and Home Magazine. (Always enclose a stamped 
self-addressed envelope). 
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Floor plans for design No. 6 
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Vegetable Canning 


Continued from page 24 

\s a matter of fact, if boiler or kettle 
has an absolutely tightly fitting cover, I 
do not find it necessary to have the water 
higher than to within an inch or so of the 
top — or just to the top, as the steam 
seems as effective as the water. I usually 
lay a towel over the top of the boiler 
before putting on the cover, to keep in 
every bit of the steam. Put the jars in 
carefully, not touching in case a rack is 
not used. If not in a rack twist a towel 
or two between the jars to avoid danger 
of cracking. Count the time of process- 
ing from the time the water begins to 
boil, and see that it does not stop. 

When the time of processing is over, 
remove the jars from the boiler. Con- 
venient jar lifters may be purchased, if a 
rack with a handle is not used—or a 
buttonhook is a good emergency tool in 
lifting wire clamp jars. Set the jars on a 
table, snap down the second clamp—or 
tighten a screw-top—and place the jars 
bottom side up, not touching, and out of 
a draft. Watch closely two or three days 
for signs of cracks or leaks, and if such 
are detected, open the jar and use its 
contents. Always plan a day for exten- 
sive canning when you can have the ex- 
clusive use of the stove; keep a good hot 
fire, and have plenty of hot and cold 
water and convenient utensils. Label 
jars neatly and store in a dark closet if 
possible. Cartons in which the empty 
jars come make fine storage containers 
for extra canned vegetables or fruit. Label 
each carton conspicuously. One can 
hardly fail in vegetable canning if direc- 
tions are exactly followed, and everything 
done with extreme care. 

Tomatoes.—These I consider my most 
useful canned product, and plant a large 
number with canning in view. I prefer 
to do them by the open-kettle process, 
and never lose a jar. They are, however, 
the only vegetable with which one should 
use this method; their great acidity makes 
their preservation easy. The advantages 
are: one, two or more jars may be quickly 
and easily canned whenever there is a 
small surplus. If one wishes unbroken 
tomatoes, the cold-pack method must be 
used. For this, blanch a moment or two, 
plunge, peel, pack, add a teaspoonful of 
salt and fill up with boiling hot tomato 
puree (to use for soup), partly seal, and 
process twenty-five minutes. 

For the open-kettle method, scald, peel, 
and cut up the tomatoes, cook half an 
hour or more, add salt and sugar to 
taste, and pour, boiling, into sterilized, 
tested jars, the rubbers of which have 
been dipped into boiling water. Bring 
each jar, set in a pan of hot water, to the 
stove, and perform the whole process very 
rapidly. Run a hot silver fork down the 
sides of the jar to let out any air bubbles, 
and fill to overflowing. 

Tomato Soup, or Puree.—I have many 
times given the recipe for this, but repeat 
it every season, as the product is so de- 
licious and useful. Prepare and run thru 
the meat chopper two carrots, three or 
four onions, one turnip, two sweet 
peppers and a bit of a “smarty” one, two 
or three stalks of celery (st talks or leaves 
will do), and cook in a big kettle, just 
covered with boiling water, while you 
are scalding and cutting up about a peck 
of very ripe tomatoes; add these, four 
cloves, a small bayleaf, and one very red 
beet (for color) partly sliced. Boil three 

Continued on page 45 
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good coffee 


The New Way The Old Way 
1. With Faust Soluble Coffee 2. With Faust Pulverized Coffee 
Put half a teaspoonful of Blanke’s For those who prefer drip coffee, 


Faust Soluble Coffee into a cup. Add _ Blanke’s Faust Pulverized Coffee in a 
boiling water and you will have a perfect Blanke Sanitary Drip Coffee Pot will 


cup of coffee. No grounds, no waste— make a most delicious cup. Simply place 
just a delicious drink of tasteful coffee the coffee in the drip bag and pour on 
prepared in an instant. fresh boiling water. 
The family size can ($1.40) will make We recommend the use .of Pulverized 
120 cups—equivalent to 4 pounds of coffee. Coffee in the Blanke Pot because it goes 
Faust Tea also in soluble form. twice as far and makes better coffee 


Scientific research has proved the above methods 
the two best ways to make good coffee. 

If your grocer can’t supply you, send his name 
and $2.85 for this introduc tory offer. 


1 Blanke Sanitary Drip Coffee Pot. 
1 Medium size Faust Soluble Coffee. 
1 Pound Can Faust “‘A’’ Pulverized Coffee 


Send for this combination offer and we will give 
FREE a Standard size (100 cup) Faust Soluble Tea 


C. F. BLANKE TEA & COFFEE CO. 
Dept. 25 ST. LOUIS, MO. 


This Beautiful Cedar Chest 


On 30 Day Trial 


Made of Genuine Tennessee Aromatic Red Cedar 
Stoutly built, with] ock-joint corners, housed-in bottom 
and double moth and dust-prooflid. COPPER BOUND 
Yale type lock. Fine casters. GUARANTEED PRO- 
TECTION AGAINST MOTHS. Many different sizes 
and designs, including genuine mahogany and walnut 
with cedar lining 

We absolutelv guarantee our chests to be satisfact- 


— - ory or your money will be refunded. 
“HE IDEALGI for Hope Chest; Wedding, Birthday 
or Graduation. Copper Name Plate free with each gil, SUPERIOR RED CEDAR CHEST CO. 


chest. Save Money Buying Direct from Factory. Wilmac Building Minneapolis, Minn. 
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A DES MOINES UNIVERSITY 


JOHN W. MILLION, A. M., LL. D., President 
5° All college work (liberal arts, education, engineering, pharmacy). 
Courses in fine arts, public speaking, painting, business and trades; 
extension work and athletic coaching. Exceptional advantages. Gen- 
eral catalog and special bulletins on request. Address 


Des Moines University, Box A, Highland Park, Des Moines, lowa 











be : : ase ' ao 9? 7 aa 
Her Sweetheart 

—was saying goodnight! She wondered if she should 

male ni RUNT pie exereeat, oe bad she hadn't 
‘ton A CY'S B OF CORRECT 

Harmless, sanitary device worn under sleeve, cAI ~ 

does not interfere with work or play. Endorsed NERS FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 

by Mothers, Physicians and Baby Specialists. a answers all such questions. She needed it and 


Sent prepaid for only $3.00—on money-back guarantee. 
Order today or write for further information. Address | ¥°™ need it also. 


MRS. J. E. BOWERS, Inventor Send for it today. 25c prepaid. 
Dept. A, 303 Gumbel Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. | Address Aunt Lucy, Lock Box 433L, Des Moines, lowa 


Moore Push-Pins 
Moore Push-less Hangers 


To hang up things 
a’ ww dealer to show 
Sold 


Everywhere 10¢* péchet 


Moore Push-Pin Co. 
Wayne Junction Philadelphia 


| Nuts r-Sucking and 

| Nail nee in children 

§ UP to years, cured 
N 


in two a by irs. 
Bowers’ “‘Kant-Fayl”’ Anti-Finger Sucker. 








Vegetable, Flower and Berry Plants 


Tomato, Egg Plant, Pepper, Sweet Potato, Celery, Cab- 
bage, Cauliflower, Beet, 3russels Sprouts, Kale, P arsiey, 
Onion plants; Asparagus, Rhubarb, Horseradish, Hop 
roots; elphinium, Gaillardia, tolum bine, Hollybock, 
Phlox, Poppy, Aster, Salvia, Pansy, Snapdragon, Zinnia, 
Verbena and other Perennial and Annual flower plants; 
Gladiolus, Dahlia, Canna, Peony, Iris bulbs: Roses, 
Shrubs; Strawbe rTy, Raspberry, Blackberry, Gooseberry, 
Losanberry. Currant, G rape plants. C atalogue free 
SOUIRES, - HAMPTO AYS, N. Y. 

























dim Shieldsays] 
Buy Direct | 


from me and 


Save Money ! 


This Enameled Bath- 
tub at $31 Complete 


I'll send you AT WHOLE- 
SALE PRICES any plumbing or 
building material you may want. 

“We've been selling for less since 97° 


and every article you buy has my positive 
guarantee of satisfaction. 

Send for our NEW CATALOG giving 
complete information on Building Materials, 
Plumbing and our astonishing Garage Bar 
gain—tt’s Free. 

You will save on small orders as weil 











The CUYAHOGA MATERIAL CO., Dept. F 
Kinsman Rd. and Grand Ave., Cleveland, 0. 


Please send me your new FREE CATALOG 
of Building Materials and Plumbing Supplies. 











You can buy all the material for paaptete home direct 
from the manufacturer and save four F nage on the 
lumber, millwork, hardware andi Price quoted in- 
eludes all lumber cut to fit, windows, doors, ‘woodwork, 
glass, paints, ware, nails, lath, roofing and com- 
ete drawings and instructions. Highest grade lum- 
for_all interior woodwork, siding and outside 
finish. Many other x designs. Send today for Free 
Aladdin Catalog No. 


The ALADDIN Co., fiduica'n 





Wilmington. North Carolina; Portiand, Oregon; Toronto, Ontario 











STOP! 


SLAMMING 
SCREEN DOORS. 
USE THE 


‘o*DIMNE’® 
SCREEN 
DOOR CHECK 


For Sale By 
HARDWARE and DEPARTMENT STORES 
Made By 
CALDWELL MFG. CO. 
2 Jones Street Rochester, N. Y. 

















When in Omaha 


HOTEL CONANT 
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How I Built My Home 


Continued from page 7 
can vision marvelous flower beds, beauti- 
ful terraces, and picturesque walks. 

One ought to have in mind just what 
use is to be made of the surplus land 
when looking for a building spot. With 
us our aim was to secure space for grow- 
ing crops. The agent called them ‘‘chick- 
en farms,” terms which have an irresis- 
tible appeal to anyone who is trying to 
get away from crowded city life and re- 
duce living costs during spare hours at 
home. Our two lots were covered with 
stones, almost without number, and there 
were four half-decayed stumps. A small 
spot seemed to be almost a bog. But 
they were level, the soil was dark and 
rich, and most of the stones were movable. 

Altho I paid but $170 for the land, less 
than a cent a foot, some friends said it 
was foolish to buy so many stones and a 
place where one could wade in water. But 
I saw that all that was required was 
proper treatment and hard work. The 
first batch of stones were set in cement 
for the foundation of the house. Then 
the cellar was filled in a foot with them. 
More went for grading up two feet in 
front of the house, and there is a terrace 
that consumed a good many tons. Hy- 
drant water is not far away, but since 
some towns are slow, we have a good well, 
which used more stones. Then I dug a 
trench eighteen inches deep and three 
feet wide on two sides of the land and 
started a wall, putting the larger stones 
on the outside and filling in between with 
pebbles. Today there is a solid wall two 
hundred feet long, three feet wide and 
almost four feet high. 

The low, damp spot was easily filled. 
First, all the top soil was shoveled off. 
Then weeds and other vegetation filled 
in the bottom. This, repeated the follow- 
ing season, put the whole tract in good 
condition to be plowed. The past two 
years potatoes have been growing where 
water stood all summer in 1915, and good 
corn growing where once was a discourag- 
ing mass of rocks and underbrush. The 
work has been accomplished without loss 
from my job. I must not forget to say 
that my “farmlet”’ is but eight miles from 
the state house in Boston. 

Have we been paid for all the work and 
worry, for the loss of sleep,and for per- 
spiring in the sun when other people were 
enjoying themselves? Has it all been 
worthwhile? I will say most emphati- 
cally that we feel well paid. The advan- 
tages of owning a home are so well known 
that little need be said. In case of emer- 
gency I can always borrow money, and 
the dreaded rent day never comes. Then 
there is the knowledge that we will not 
have to move because of someone buying 
the roof over our heads. I will not 
attempt to say what our home would sell 
for in the market, but I believe it could 
be sold at a good profit. In fact I have 
refused a good offer which came to me 
without any effort on my part. 

With us there is a far more important 
reason for owning a home built in this 
way. It is the satisfaction of constantly 
enjoying the results of our own labor. 
The knowledge that we have conquered 
the necessary hard work and mastered 
the many difficulties, gives us greater 
pleasure than we could obtain in any 
other way. 

We have put planning into our home 
and achieved it at a price, which, to us, 
is not too great to pay. 
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Walls and roof insulated with Cabot’s Qutit. 
Leon E. Stanhope, architect, Chicago. 


Make Your House Like a Thermas Bottle 


Keep it Warm in Winter and Cool in Summer, 
by insulating it with 


Cabot’s “Quilt” 


UILT insulates the whole house. It saves the 
heat in winter, giving you full value for your 
coal and relucing costs about half. It keeps the 
heat out in the Summer, making the — cooler 
Quilt lasts as long as the house. saves your 
money and keeps you comfortable all the time. No 
investment that youcan make will earn such divi- 
| dends as Quilt in cutting down coal and doctor's 
| bills and making the house cozy and healthful. 
Quilt is not a mere felt or paper. One layer has in- 
sulating wer equal to twenty-eight layers of 
common building paper. 





Build Warm Houses 
It is Cheaper than Heating Cold Ones 
Sample of Quilt sent free 


Samuel Cabot, Inc. 
147 Milk St. 


BOSTON, 
MASS. 
24W. Kinzi® 
Street 
\ CHICAGO 


Agents 
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Samples & 
Roofing Book 


SAVo Flower and Plant Box 


Grow , Stronger 


and 
Steel Le a yo as a 
fi 


E EDWARDS MFG. 
$31-681 Pike St. Cincinnati, 0. 





Sid te ae co: Dept. @-6 
111 W. Monroe St., Chicago 








SUNDIALS 


Real Bronze Colonial Designs 
From $4.50 Up 
Memorial Tablets 

Also other garden requisites 
Manufactured by 
The M. D. JONES CO. 
Concord Jct., Mass. 
Send for illustrated Catalogue 














PEONIE jo bh my ed $3.00. Write for 
WAUSAU, WIS. 


NORTHERN NURS! RY cCO., 
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Society of Little Gardens 


Continued from page 18 


Centers in New England. The winning 
designs were also shown at the New York 
lower show, and published in a number 
of magazines. 


Another competition of small gardens 
judged by photographs has been held, 
the accepted pictures becoming the 
property of the Society. This collection 
of photographs will be loaned to kindred 
organizations, or to community centers. 
It is an interesting collection and we hope 
it may be widely borrowed. 

Compared with some of the great 
national associations, our work seems 
feeble and our plans vague, but one ad- 
vantage is ours—that we can act at once 
and without legislation. If one of our 
members is moved with a desire to lay 
out her front or back yard, or plant a tree 
on her pavement, she is generally able to 
do so without further permission that than 
of her family. If she belongs to, or is 
forming a smal! garden club and thinks 
that they could get help from our litera- 
ture and the use of our coat of arms, she 
need not find anyone to propose nor 
second her. She writes to us, and joins 
on payment of the dues. The cost is 
very smali. For an Active Member, two 
dollars initiation fee and one dollar a 
year dues, or as much more as you please. 
We are very thankful to receive more. 
For an Associate member, the dues are 
twenty-five cents a year, and for a group, 
twenty-five cents for the whole group. 
Of course the associate membership does 
not pay us, but we want to include all 
garden lovers, so those who cannot afford 
more may join for this iny sum We 
are grateful for larger dues when they are 
voluntarily sent us, as that enables us to 
do our big work. Beyond the payment of 
the dues, there are no obligations of any 
kind. 

These are the suggestions offered by 
the Society: Wherever possible, plant 
trees and shrubs, beginning with your 
own property. Even if you can only do 
a little, by all means get to work. But 
if you can do more, go ahead. 

If your community is indifferent to 
these things, it shows it is asleep. Wake 
it up and get a live leader to help you. 
The right leader can put thru anything 
he chooses. 

Plant trees and shrubs in your public 
squares; flowers if possible, but shade 
trees first of all. Have your neglected 
graveyards put in order and planted. 
Do what you can tor the school yards 
and playgrounds. Often there is a space 
where trees can be planted and a bench 
or two placed, without encroaching on 
the grouna needed for rough play. 

If there is an organization in your town 
for providing parks, boost it. If there is 
none, start one. But help the existing 
societies—the live ones—first. 

Preach and practice conservation. Pro- 
tect fine gardens, decorative vines, and 
old trees. An old tree with a wide spread 
is worth many saplings. 

Have a flower exchange and sometimes 
have a flower market. It is often a good 
way of raising money for a local charity, 
and it advertises the joy of flower raising. 
_ Remember that beauty in civic things 
is a real asset and is recognized as such. 
It often has a high money value, so it 


is worth consideration, even from that. 


point of view. 
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Get Your Fertilizer Free 
for a Try-out— 


MAKE YOUR GARDEN A WONDER GARDEN 


You can have the largest crops of fruits and vegetables and an 
abundance of the biggest and sweetest-scented flowers of the most 
intense and vivid colors, by using this rich, concentrated fertilizer 
that contains two to three times the percentage of real plant food 
—Nitrogen, Phosphoric Acid and Potash—found in good commercial 


fertilizers. 
Stim-(U)-PLANT 


JUST WHAT PLANTS REQUIRE 





is a prompt result-producer, odorless, clean and stainless, put up in 
convenient tablets, wrapped air-tight, preventing waste—insuring 
economy. Simply insert the tablets in the soil, near the plants, 
along the rows or in the beds according to directions. 

Flowers are greatly improved in quality and quantity. Veget- 
ables and Fruits are of better size, color and flavor, yield is increased 
and maturity hastened. Use Stim-U-planT on all plants, trees, 
shrubs, hedges, gardens, lawns. 


“‘Tripled the production of strawberries; great on potatoes and 
grapes’’ says B. Morrison of Springfield, O. 

**Size and color of flowers in the garden was remarkable. Let- 
tuce and radishes greatly improved. Geraniums in pots grew 
26 inches in two months”’ says Mrs. G. A. Mason, Cedar City, 
Mich. And users everywhere get similar results. 


Use Stim-U-planT and get good results for yourself. 


READ CAREFULLY. Send seventy-five cents for one hundred Stim-U-planT 
tablets, or three dollars and a half for one thousand, which is the cheapest way to 
purchase, and we will send them prepaid anywhere in the U. 8. With them we 
will send a trial package for testing, all exactly the same. Use the test tablets and 
if the results are not perfectly satisfactory, return the package purchased and we 
will immediately return all your money. 

We assume all the risk to show how valuable Stim-U-planT is. 

No other fertilizer manufacturer makes such a satisfactory offer! 

Florists, Market Gardeners and Nurserymen use Stim-U-planT in large quanti- 
ties and the sale ev erywhere is steadily increasing on account of its merit and con- 
venience. 

Accept our Free Trial Offer and test this valuable fertilizer at our expense. 


Earp-Thomas Cultures Corp. wong isiand City, N. Y. 























chor Post Fences 


FIRM— 








because Anchored 
PERMANENT— 


because Galvanized 







Moderate in 
price. Gates of 
wire or iron. 
Erected easily 
and quickly. 
Telephone or 
write for prices 
and free catalog. 


ANCHOR POST IRON WORKS, 48 Church St., New York, N. Y. 


Branch Offices 
CLEVELAND, OHIO DETROIT, MICH. CHICAGO, ILL. 
Guardian, Bidg. Penobscot Bidg. 8 So. Dearborn St. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. PITTSBURGH, PA. HARTFORD, CONN. 
Real Estate Trust Bidg. 541 Wood Street 902 Main Street 


Pome Street Sales Agents in Other Cities 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
48 Berry Street 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
141 Ease Fourth Street 
MINEOLA, L.I., N.Y. 
167 Jericho Turnpike 





PEONIES 








Wausau, 


Choice and Rare 


Lo ‘Verbinay "Zinnia, ete 
Vewetabie UE, postpaid. 


**1923 Surplus Price List on Request"’ 
= DOSIGER’S 'N NURSERY, SAWYER, MICHIGAN 


0. L. RINGLE, Wis. 





ate an Scownesty $4.00. Tomato, Pep- 
bage, Egg Plant, ~~ ansy 


PLANT VEGETABLE AND FLOWER. 1000 
BP 


100 assorted Flower, $2.00 





UR artistocrats of spring — the 
PEONY and the TRIS ee been for a 

third of a century under the unceasing, lovin 

and specialized care of the Petersons, father an 
son. Peterson’s Peonies and Iris are in a class by 
themselves—strong, hardy and vigorous. Noted 
for their brilliant hue, coloring and fragrance. 
Where intelligent selections are made a gorgeous, 
artistic effect is produced by either Iris or Peonies. 


PETERSON’S 
Master Lists of Peonies 


and Iris 


will assist you in the selection of these remark- 
able flowers, classifying as they do colors, season- 

able blooming periods and fully describing each 
kind and variety. We offer in addition to the 
varieties awarded the highest ballot, some as yet 
not generally known. 

Peterson’s Unique Guarantee states plainly ‘‘We 
will replace with three any plant blooming not 
true to description.’” We also replace any article 
that might be received in bad condition. 

As the commonly known 5 foot library contains 
representative gems of all that is best of the 
world’s literature, so the Peterson’s Master Lists 
embrace only the representative gems of the 
best Peonies and Iris known. 


A Long Step’ Forward 


This year we removed the only remaining un- 
certainty by definitely specifying actual number 
of eves each size of plant must have. This re- 
moves the guess and adds a new and certain 
feature to our make-good methods of doing 
business. We now give you five different sizes 
of Peony roots to choose from and specify the 
minimum number of eyes each size must have. 
You know in advance just what you are getting. 


Iris shipped afterJuly 1. Peonies after Septem- 
ber 1. Orders for one and two eye Peony di 
visions must be received before October 1. 
We prepay all delivery charges 
Peterson’s Master Lists of Both Peonies and 
Iris are a part of the Peterson book in broad- 
side form, making 
it easy to select in- 
telligently. It 
is conveniently 
classified and 
gives the latest 
official rulings of 
the Pecny and 

Iris Societies. 
Even though 
you know the 
exact varieties 
you want our 
unique r- 
antee of 14 
years assures 
you of get- 

ting them. 

In business 

since 1856 


PETERSON 





| 
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Hardscrabble 


Continued from page 35 
Do the thing; get it done; hit it hard and 
keep hitting until it gives away. 

His regard for woman is one of the 
finest sides of his nature. His love for 
Julia Dent must have been intense, and 
she certainly was a strong and noble 
woman. She came from a family rated 
as well-to-do and had been given every 
advantage in her girlhood; she went down 
into the woods with him and stood loyally 
by his side thru al] those years of ad- 
versity. It was hand in hand, you will 
recall, that Man and Woman left the 
Garden, and it is only hand in hand that 
they will ever return. 

Grant’s aversion for uncouth stories 
reveals his wonderfully tender, good and 
lofty character. He suffered no man to 
tell such a story in his presence and it is 
said that if ever he exhibited anger it 
was when someone tried to tell him such 
things. 

Did Grant have a garden at Hard- 
scrabble, his cabin home? I do not know, 
but he probably didn’t. He had no need 
for such an avenue to gratify a love for 
beauty. The woods on his farm, the 
wild flowers, the gurgling creek at the 
backdoor—certainly entered into his 
heart. He loved nature, this we know, 
because he always wanted to live in the 
country and raise horses. His service 
in California completely won him to 
that wonderful climate and he tells us 
that it was his purpose to farm near 
St. Louis and make enough money to 
take his family to California, and that he 
never gave up this dream until congress 
passed the lieutenant-generalcy bill mak- 
ing him general of the army. We know 
that trees and flowers and landscapes 
softened his nature, else he would have 
been an embittered and disillusioned 
man after his hard struggle and ad- 
versity on Gravois Creek. 

It is well that we point to him as one 
of our great and characteristically Ameri- 
an heroes. He sprang straight from that 
same strata of life which gave us Lincoln; 
both men were made great and eternal 
because their lowly struggles with the 
forces of life taught them a deep sense 
of responsibility. They learned to sub- 
due self—and that means everything. 

Other Grants may come to save the 
day for us and solve knotty problems in 
the future, but if they do, they will come 
the same way that Grant did. They will 
be willing to sink self in their national 
duty; they will Lave the fighting heart 
and the persiste.cy to keep after the 
objective until it is attained. They will 
come from the ranks of those who love 
the simple life, and have the art of con- 
tentment in their daily grind. And they 
will be homemakers and home builders, 
not merely palace-graspers. 





HOW TO MOW YOUR LAWN 


Mow your lawn regularly; it is a 
mistake to let the grass go to seed. 
To let grass grow tall, takes vitality 
from the roots and prevents the for- 
mation of a thick sod. 

Mow the grass short, and let the 
clippings fall back upon the lawn. 
Frequent mowing causes the grass to 
spread out. The cut grass need 
not be removed unless it is too long, 
or the weather is extremely wet. 

After rains, roll the lawn lightly, 
and after the first mowings, each 
season. 
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Get this 
BETTER 


Sprinkler! 


(Rush Your Order) 





DOUBLE ig) ROTARY 
SPRINKLER 


‘It's wonderful the way it sprinkles” 
“The talk of Kenosha’’ 
The Double Rotary 


once and for all. 


writes a truck gardner. 
—says a home owner. 
solves watering problems 
Sprinkles like a gentle shower from 15 to 80 
Light weight; 
Nothing else 


ft. in a circle. simple to 


operate; move it anywhere. 
like it. 

Order Direct—Satisfaction Guaranteed 
PRICE Order direct from factory on our 
$12.50 satisfaction or money back guar- 
Pestneia antec. Free literature on request. 


Esstor DOUBLE ROTARY SPRINKLER CO. 
1283 Coca Cola Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 


























Dersonality 
Stati onery 


FREE 


YOUR NAME 
and address 
PRINTED 


ON EACH SHEET 
AND ENVELOPE 


4 


>< 


Distinction! 


Your own name 
and address—in 
letters of rich deep 
blue, on Windsor 
Silver Bond Sta- 
tionery. Socially 
correct for all cor- 
respondence. 

And it costs no 
more to enjoy the added social distinction which 
Personality Stationery gains for you. 

200 Single Sheets, 100 Envelopes. printed with any 3-line 
name and address, ALL FOR $1.00. 

100 Correspondence Cards, 100 Envelopes, printed with 
any 3-line name and address, ALL FOR $1.50. 

100 Double Sheets, folded, 100 Envelopes, printed with 
any 3-line name and address ALL FOR $1.50. 

Send check, cash or money order. West of Mississippi 
River and Canada, add ibe tage for each set you order. 


pow: 
Satintnetige uaranteed or money refund ‘ompt delivery 
heh you your order today, Write or P T piainiy. 


WINDSOR STATIONERY CO. 


185-14th St. Long Island City, N. Y. 














Personal Stationery 


200 Sheets 


Enjoy the convenience, the 
distinction, of writing your 


letterson your ownstationery, 
Box of Heartney’s “Personal ~ 
Stationery’ giv yen 200 sheets | 
57-8x7 and 100 baronia] style 


envelopesto match with your 
name and address(4lines orless) 
pr.nted asshown in illustration in | 
rich dark blue ink from type chosen | 
particularly to meet refined tastes. Allfor only $1.00, 
sent prepaid anywhere in U.S. Good bond paper with 
exceptionally fine writing surface. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Send $1.00 cash,check or money order today 


HEARTNEY STATIONERY CO. 
East Locust Street Des Moines, lowa 








BARTLETT 
Tree Trimmer 


Compound lever Type—Long 
or Jointed Pole. »Guaran- 
teed not to wound the bark. 

2 
Catalog: F.0.B 
Prices of Jointed Pruner Detror 
ft. 2 sections, wt. 6lbs.... 
12 ft. 3 sections, wt. 8Slbs.... 

-16 ft. 4 sections, wt. 10 lbs... 
Manufactured by 
BARTLETT MFG. CO. 

440 East Lafayette Ave., Detroit, Mich 
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Let your canned 
fruit retain the 
natural form, 
color and flavor 








When canning don’t stand over a hot stove stirring 
and mashing the fruit or vegetables letting tne heat 
steal the beauty and flavor—the modern way is the 


IRON HORSE 


Cold Pack Canner 


The uncooked fruit is placed directly in the jars, the 
syrup added, and the cooking done directly in the 
jars. Saves hours of work producing canned goods 
much more appetizing in appearance, and retains 
the natural color and form throughout. 





These Canners are made of the best quality heavy 
tin plate, and carefully hand soldered. They are 
equipped with wood gripped handles; snug fitting 
one-piece covers and heavy retinned wire racks. 





Iron Horse Canners are standard equipment in 
hundreds of cooking schools and home bureaus. 
Approved by Good Housekeeping Institute. Last a 
lifetime. Seven jars just the proper quantity. Ideal 
shape. Just fits over gas burner 


Satisfaction guaranteed. Call at your dealers. If he 
cannot supply you write direct. Printed matter 
free. Only $3.50 (check, P. O. or Express Money 
Order) if you'll give us the name of your dealer. 
Shipped parcels post paid, with complete instruc- 
tions. Securely packed in corrugated container. 


ROCHESTER CAN CO., 
84-96 Glencairn St., Rochester, N. Y. 


Delicious Jelly 
in1OQ Minutes 


Try New Pen-Jel, and you will be surprised 
how firm and clear your jelly. Better fla- 
vored, too, because with Pen-Jelit is necessary 
to botl frutt juices only five minutes ; hence, the 
delicate, natural flavor and color of the fruit 
is not boiled away. Think of the hours of 
watching over a hot fire Pen-Jel saves. 


NEW 


tNJEz 


MAKES THE JELLY JELL 
NEVER FAILS 


Strawberries, pineapples and cherries make 
delicious jelly. New Pen-Jel simply _- 
plies what Nature omitted—Pectin, the 
active principle in fruit that makes it jell. 
A package of Pen-Jel, costing lic at the 
grocery, makes 40 ounces of jelly. Full 
directions with each package. - 

Pen-Jel thickens jams, saves long boiling, 
costs less and the flavor is better. : 

If your grocer cannot supply Pen-Jel mail us 
15c in stamps and we will send you a package. 


Leo-Greenwald Vinegar Co. 
Dept. FG. ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


















Our advertisements are guaranteed, 
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Vegetable Canning 


Continmed from page 41 


fourths of an hour, remove the parsley 
and beet, and rub every bit possible of 
the product thru a coarse sieve; return to 
the stove, bring to a boil, add sugar and 
salt to taste, and, working at the stove, 
can in hot, sterilized jars. I have never 
lost a jar of this, and always do four or 
five dozen quarts every season. 

Beets.—Wash, leave two inches of the 
top and the root on, and boil until you 
can slip off the skins under cold water. 
We are often directed to blanch them a 
shorter time, and scrape off the skins; but 
I find life too short; try one occasionally, 
and remove_from the stove as soon as 
practicable. Pack them in hot jars, add 
a teaspoonful of salt to each, fill with 
boiling water (or the red water in which 
first boiled) to within a half-inch of the 
top, adjust rubber and top, half clamp or 
screw, and process two and one-half 
hours. 

Peas.—Peas are usually considered 
hard to can. I do not think it pays to 
buy them to can, as they are so expensive, 
and it is almost impossible to get them 
fresh enough to be sweet. If you grow 
them, plan to can them immediately 
after picking; spread pods to cool before 
shelling; select well-developed but green 
pods; never try to can those old and turn- 
ing yellow. Shell, blanch five minutes, 
plunge, pack to within an inch of the top 
of jar, add a teaspoonful each of salt and 
sugar, and boiling water to within a half- 
inch of the top of the jar; adjust the rub- 
ber and cover, half clamp or screw, and 
sterilize three hours; two and one-half 
hours will do if the peas are very young 
and tender. Handle them carefully, as if 
the outside skinbreaks sometimes a few 
of the peas burst open, and the starch 
clouds the water; this does not necessarily 
spoil the product, however. 

String Beans must be canned while 
small and tender; you might as well throw 
them away at once as to try to can over- 
grown ones, but the small ones—both 
green and wax—are delicious; proceed 
exactly as above and process three hours. 
They may also be succéssfully preserved, 
uncooked, in stone crocks, by cutting 
them in pieces and arranging in inch 
layers with layers of ice cream salt be- 
tween each layer and over the top. 

Home-canned Corn is also delicious. I 
select that which is well developed, but 
not a bit over-ripened, and use as soon as 
picked. Blanch it on the cob five min- 
utes, plunge in cold water, score the 
middle of the rows with a sharp knife, 
slice off the tops of the kernels, and press 
and scrape out the remainder of the pulp. 
Fill the jars to within an inch of the top, 
pressing down the corn with a spoon to 
fill crevices; if there is not enough “milk” 
to supply sufficient moisture, add boiling 
water; add also a teaspoonful each of 
salt and sugar, adjust rubbers and tops, 
half clamp or screw, and process four 
hours. Do not try to cut off a lot of corn 
at a time, but do one jar as rapidly as 
possible and place directly in the boiler. 

Succotash is a delicious canned product. 
Blanch corn five minutes, plunge, cut 
corn from the cob as above, mix with 
young seiva or lima beans, fill jars to 
within an inch of the top, add boiling 
water or stewed tomato to nearly fill, and 
a teaspoonful each of salt and sugar. 
Adjust rubbers and covers, half seal, and 
process three hours. 











PRESERViNG 
KETTLE 
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This kettle is made of pure aluminum 
—hard and durable. Colonial panels 
make it extra strong. Handle has rest 
ears. It sells for 75¢ and more. We 
give it FREE with— 

6-oz. Gr’t Eastern Vanilla 


$0 
1 tb. Gr’t Eastern Baking Powder. . 
¥ lb. Gr’t Eastern Cocoa 


Total—Oar regular price 
Send $1.40 today for these quality products and ket 
tle free. If you prefer we will ship C. O. D. 
Money Back promptly if you are not satisfied. 
we ship by parcel post you must send 25¢ extra to 
Prepay postage. 
MONEY-SAVING FRE E 
CATALOGUE 
Our new catalog shows several bundred necessary 
things—all at money-saving prices. It explains our 
famous profit sharing plan. We give rebate coupons 
with every purchase. 


This offer shows bow we save you money. Send 
your order today or write for catalog and order when 
you get it. We have been in business for forty years. 
Our guarantee is the most liberal known. WRITE 
NOW. 

Agents Wanted Everywhere 
Great Eastern Coffee & Tea Co. 
801FG, Franklin Av. St. Louis, Mo. 


CYCLE | 


Cold-Pack 
Steam Canner 
NEW. low cost canning 


outfit — saves time — 
saves fuel—cans vegetables, fruit, meat, 
etc., perfectly. Cooks with low pres- 
sure steam. Used on one burner of 
any oil, gas or coal stove. Simple, dur- 
able construction. Price $3.80 postpaid 
with complete book of instructions. 
CYCLE HATCHER COMPANY 
101 Philo Bldg., Elmira, N. Y. 
























Tre ae 
YOUR 
im” CANARY: 


Against loss of song and sickness, 
by keeping on hand the follow- 
ing seeds and preparations: 
Heger’s Imported Mixed 
Bird Seed 
Heger’s Song Restorer 
Heger’s Pepper Food 
Heger’s Prepared Tablets 


Pin a dollar bill to this adver- 
tisement and we will mail to 
your address postpaid the 
above articles together with our 
latest book “The Authentic Care 
and Treatment of Birds.” 







Ree US Par ore 























THE HEGER PRODUCTS CO. 
Established 1892 
ST. PAUL - - MINN. 












Fruit, Garden and Home advertise- 
ments may be relied on. They point 
the way to square deals. 














Transfer pattern Number 114, blue, 20 cents, furnishes an unusually attractive design for a luncheon set with its quaint Japanese motifs and 

the Japanese tea set with graceful wistaria and stiff little sprays of cherry blossoms. Make this pattern up on sunshine yellow material, 

outlining the dishes with black, the flowers and lines inside the dishes of Deljt blue, and the dots in orange colored French knots. The wistaria 
blossoms are in lavender and purple and the cherry blossoms in white and light pink with orange centers. 


Use Rainbow Backgrounds for Vacation Embroideries 
BENNIE HALL 


EFRESHING and most attractive are the new 

colored embroideries that the summer season has 
brought forth. The simple but highly decorative 
stitches and the bright colored backgrounds are most 
unusual and pleasing to the eye. 

Until recently it has been rather difficult to find 
materials of proper weight and weave and in suitable 
colors with a price in keeping with the average purse. 
So, all women who embroider will undoubtedly weleome 
the new, evenly woven, heavy thread cotton that is 
being shown in all the shops in such a lovely variety of 
fast colors. It can be procured now in eighteen attrac- 


tive colors, is quite inexpensive and can be laundered 
easily. 

All of the articles shown this month are made on this 
material and the designs are so simple to carry out that 
one may have several most attractive sets at little cost 
and trouble. 

Since June is the ‘vacation month,” the designs given 


here are particularly suited for vacation work, the 
simple stitches requiring very little effort and at the 
same time giving a most elaborate effect. 

Just a word as to color—your selection of green 
thread can make or mar your work. A dark, muddy 
green will ruin the most beautiful piece of work. When 
one is in doubt it is always safe to choose a rather light 
shade. 

Several inquiries have come in regard to the crewel 
needles suggested for embroidery. A crewel needle is 
simply a long, slender embroidery needle. It has a long, 
slender eye and is very much like the ordinary needle 
which a milliner uses. 

For the benefit of many who are calling for bedspread 
designs, I want to tell you that we are planning an at- 
tractive bed and curtain set for our next issue. It is the 
desire of this department to give you just what you 
want, as far as possible, and we welcome suggestions 
at all times. 





Center Piece for Cosmos Set—Trans- 
fer pattern Number 112, blue, 20 cents, 
supplies the design for’ the centerpiece 

also three extra baskets and sprays 
for use ona buffet set. Use white mater- 
ial for the background. 


Plate Doilies to Match Centerpiece- 
Transfer pattern Number 113, blue, 20 
cents, provides six baskets and sprays 
(below) to match the centerpiece at the 
left. The two patterns will make an 
attractive and unusual luncheon set. In 
the illustration only two doilies are shown 
but extra baskets are given in case one 
wishes even a seven-piece set. Cutting 
patterns are also given. 

















The baskets are worked in black outline 
stitches and French knots and the flowers 
in natural colors (henna, rose, blue, 
orange and yellow), 
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DONT SAY UNDERWEAR MUNSINGWEAR! 


FETE LE EL ME Ny 7 deal, si ARS a" is ie ell Se ele a, 





a 
Men Women ne Children 


Munsingwear is made in a great variety of styles and 
fabrics. It may be had in form fitting knitted gar- 
ments, in loose fitting woven garments, 


The knitted garments are offered in light, medium 
and heavy weight fabrics of fine cotton, cotton and 
wool mixed, silk and wool mixed, and all wool. 
They may be had in all the wanted styles in union 
suits for men, women and children, also in vests, 
drawers and bloomers for women and girls, and in 
bands, wrappers and binders for infants. 


The woven garments may be had in white and pastel 
shades in voiles, mulls, crepes and tub silks in dainty 
feminine suits for women and in a great variety of at- 
tractive light weight fabrics in athletic styles for men. 


Because of the fine quality. of fabric and workman- 
ship, knit or woven into all Munsingwear garments, 
and because of the unusual value and service that 
Munsingwear garments give the wearer, it has been 

ssible to establish agencies with one or more of the 
leadiine merchants in practically every town of im- 
portance in the United States. It will pay you to lo- 
cate the Munsingwear dealer in your community and 
let him outfit all: the members of your family in 
Munsingwear. There is a right Munsingwear size 
and style for everybody. 


THE MUNSINGWEAR CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 





At the right an attractive luncheon set 
shows another use for transfer pat- 
tern Number 3, with. the baskets worked 
in white outline and satin stitches and 
the flowers in pink, blue, lavender, and 
vellow French knots with black and gold 
centers. 
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Buffet or dresser set-—Trans- 
fer pattern Number 3, blue, 
20 cents, gives seven baskets 
to be used is different ways. 
The set illustrated shows one 
use to which they may be put. 
The background is natural 
colored material. 
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Transfer pattern Number 115, blue, 
20 cents. Buffet or dresser sets have, to a 
large extent, taken the place of the scarf. 
Make this model on peach colored ma- 
terial with the flowers in mulberry, blue 
and rose with black and yellow centers. 
The flower jars axe in brown. 


Below is shown the basket design used 
on transfer pattern Number 3; it is in 
black outline with flowers in rose, pink. 
lavender and blue. 














To order patterns—Order according 
to number; send stamps or money 
order to cover purchase price. Address 
your orders to Bennie Hall, Fruit, 
Garden and Home, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Mrs. Hall will also be glad to answer 
inquiries in regard to needlework if a 
stamped, self-addressed envelope is en- 
closed. 
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New York Girl 
Discovers 
the Secret 


(of Keepin 


ng up with 


Fifth yt tyles 
~-on a Limite 
Income 


Brilliant idea solves this most perplexing 
problem and enables every girl—every woman 
—to have more dresses for less money. 


I LAST JANUARY, you had occupied a seat ina 

certain New York theatre, you would have 
observed a young lady directing the attention of her 
companion to a slender, girlish, well-dressed figure 
among a gay box party. 


HAT’S DOLLY GRAY,” you would 

have overheard, spoken with interest, 
enthusiasm. “She has a wonderful assort- 
ment of dresses. And they say they cost 
her so little. 


I met her at a house party some months 
ago. She wasn’t quite so gay then. She 
is pretty, charming and interesting. But 
it seems she wasstill wearing a flimsy sum- 
mer frock—and this was in October. She 
knew that everybody noticed it. 


Why, I wouldn't have recognized her this 
evening if I hadn’t heard, only yesterday, 
of the remarkable things she has been 
doing. 


You see, Dolly was having a hard time 
making both ends meet. Taking care of 
her mother and younger brother didn’t 
leave much money for clothes. Plainly, 
Do'ly was missing many little social events 
simply because she couldn’t keep up with 
other girls. The old question of ‘nothing 
to wear’. 

But Dolly can think. That’s the point 
I’m coming to. 


She had looked, with longing eyes, at a 
dress in the window of one the high-rent 
dress shops. The price tag read $40.00. 


And she wondered just what she could 
have that dress for if the shop didn’t 
have to pay rent at all. 


They say that necessity is the mother of 
invention. In Dolly’s case, it certainly is 
true. She started to figure out a method 
for owning a frock a8 good and stylish as 
that $40.00 dress, without helping to pay 
the rent of that shop. She soon hit upon 
a new wonderful idea. 


She knew how hard it is for a girl to make 
her own clothes without dressmaking 
experience. Knitting and embroidering 
were easy, pleasant occupations for her, 
as they are for most girls. Many an 
evening had passed quickly, with the 
embroidery needle. But fussing with 
patterns was something she had never 
been quite able to master. 


As I said, Dolly hit upon a new idea. It 
was so simple that she wondered why she 
or sombody else hadn’t thought of it be- 
before. In less than a day and without 
any previous dressmaking experience and 
without any patterns, she went marching 
proud!y down Fifth Avenue showing off 
an exact duplicate of the $40.00 dress 
she yearned for—and it cost her only 
$7.00.” 


, 
Dolly’s Secret Can Now Be Yours DOLLY GRAY, 
There must be thousands of = & Grays throughout the 562 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
y 


country who would like to know Dolly's secret—and they can. 


Please send me, without cost or obligation, your book contain- 


I u. A company has been formed to tell those anxious q with L : 
rege eels Pees ing the secret of Keeping up with Fifth Avenue Styles—on a 


to dress well about this remarkable discovery. q i 
limited income. 


No matter where you live, you can enjoy the happiness and 
popularity of Dolly Gray. Just fill in the coupon at corner of 
this page and, mail it today. You will receive full particulars 
by return mail without any cost or obligation. 








| Indefinable 
—Alluring 


Faerie scents have always 


been associated with the 
personality that is unfor- 


getably iovely. 


One recalls a particularly 
gracious woman in terms 
of spring violets, rose gar- 
dens in June or golden 


spices of the Orient. 


COLGATES 


Ferfumes 


offer you a wide variety 
from which to discover 
just the right fragrance 
that blends best with your 


personality. 


Make This Perfume Test 


Three trial-size vials of wonder- 


ful fragrance—a packa 


of per- 


fumers’ test strips — full instruc- 
tions for use, and the story of the 
famous test—all packed to reach 
you safely—for atwo-cent stamp 


your address. 


Send today toPerfumeTest Dept. 
410 P, Colgate & Co., P.O. Box 645, 
City Halil Station, New Y ork City. 





COMPARE THE PRICE 
Colorful hooked or crocheted rug at only a 
fraction of the store price. Easy to make 
at home in spare time with our special out- 
a ms yds. of strong cotton cutin 1 in. 


ates ire 

es large handsome 

<r paiiorn, All of the 

Satisfaction guaran’ . 

SHEPHERD & BRAUDE 
Bost 


‘on, Mass. 
P.O. Box 2701, Dept. Cc. 
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The New Theatre of the Home 


Continued from page 13 


from lightning? None! A lightning 
arrester attends to this important detail. 

The mere fact that there is a fog of 
mystery around the laws of radio recep- 
tion has kept many from installing radio 
in their home. Technical terms are puz- 
zling’ and the average person shies at 
them. Somehow it seems they should 
have an intimate knowledge of these 
terms and complicated laws before they 
attempt to operate radio. If this were 
true, then it would be equally true that 
every person owning and operating an 
automobile should know everything there 
is to know about the laws of internal com- 
bustion, torque strains and stresses and 
ignition. The lack of this knowledge, 
however, does not keep some odd 12,000,- 
000 of us from operating our machines 
pretty successfully. By the same token 
more than a million people are operating 
their own radio sets today. 

I have called radio the new theater of 
the home. I will now justify that state- 
ment. In the first place, radio is versa- 
tile—there are over a hundred and fifty 
broadcasting stations in the United 
States; most of these stations and most 
radio reception apparatus have a scope of 
1,000 miles. Draw a circle on the map 
with your home as the center and having 
a radius of 1,000 miles and you will find 
just how many broadcasting stations you 
might reasonably expect to hear if you 
owned radio. Consider the wide variety 
of these radio programs: They are largely 
musical, but the evening will probably 
start off with a bedtime story for the 
youngsters and turn to the more serious 
part of the program—orchestras, bands, 
simgers, and soloists. This program is 
varied and tempered with talks by fa- 
mous personages on subjects of vital and 
national importance. 

The educational feature of radio is 
tremendous; today severa! colleges are 
daily broadcasting an educational pro- 
gram that will work wonders for those 
who listen to it. Every radio program is 
heard by at least a quarter of a million 
people, it is estimated—the biggest audi- 
ence the world has ever known! Football 
crowds, prize fight crowds, all pale into 
insignificance as compared to radio audi- 
ences. Agricultural colleges are proving 
a new worth to the farmers by sending 
him radio messages each day. He is 
warned of impending climatic changesand 
he is told the market prices, correct to the 
second. Radio is eliminating physical 
distances and the modern farm equipped 
with radio is very much in touch with the 
world. 

In your home, think what it would 
mean! Imagine an instrument which not 


only fits in smoothly with your furnish- | 


ings but which is ready and willing to give 


you hour after hour of entertainment. | 


You will never know what you are going 
to hear when you twist the dials—you 


are an explorer in the ether of a world of | 
pleasant music and you may discover | 


almost anything. Maybe it will be a 
snatch of a popular show; perhaps you 
will hear some high-class vaudeville team 
performing and chasing away the blues; 
it may be the soul-satisfying measures of 
a great violinist hundreds of miles away; 
or it may be lilting and droning bubbles 
of jazz from afar. There is no telling 
what may happen and the very uncer- 
tainty of it all simply adds zest to the 
pleasure of turning those magic dials. 
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| HOOSIER 
Water Service 
Fresh Water, Hot Water 
Soft Water 


— All Under Pressure in Your Home 


Because your home or business is located where 
city water service is not available you need not 
be deprived of its priceless advantages. If you 
want soft water as well as hard—hot water as 
wellas cold—under pressure—investigate Hoosier 
Water Service. You can have all that—running 
water for every purpose direct from well, cistern 
or any source of supply. 


Get This Free Book! 


Explains how easily, quickly, an 
installation can be made at a cost 
so low that the price you pay is 
quickly forgotten. Figure it from 
facts. This book tells you how. 
Send your name and address to- 
day. No obligation. 


FLINT & WALLING Mrc. Co. 


32 Oak Street 
KENDALLVILLE - INDIANA 











Invalid Chair 


BETZCO Invalid Chair com- 
bines comfort and strength with 
low price. We specialize in wheel 
chairs of utmost durability for 
home and_ street - 


use. Riveted process ; > ¥ anette 
es am, 

B 

Chai 


eliminates 
N afte “ 
E 4 . >. 
i \ g 
ee fi \ ‘ 
r has ust- 
able back. Reclining 


attachment operated by thumb 
nut, lowers back and raises leg 
verts chair into couch. 
“Best from Frank 
.” Get FREE 

atal 


full descriptions, 
etc. No obligation. coupon | order. 
or write for k—— postal | will do. 


type wheels, 
hand rims. 
ETZCO STANDARD 
ad 








FRANK S$. BETZ COMPANY, HAMMON 
CHECK THE INFORMATION DESIRED 


Send prices and Send Agent's 
O Pavaila Chair Catalog C) proposition 

















(7 m\ () NOTE SHEETS 


100 ENVELOPES 


COMPLETE 
so." $ 
POSTPAID 


iy) 


This fine Hammermill Bond personal stationery 
adds tone to your correspondence. We print your 
monogram on 200 note sheets 5 3-8x6 7-8, name 
and address on 100 envelopes to match, ail postpaid 
for $1.00, cash with order—less than plain paper 
usually costs. “Distinction with s saving."’ rite 
plainly or print copy. Satisfaction or money back. 
Monogram Stationery (Co. , 406 Sth St. , DesMoines, Ia. 








Cc. M. COGSWELL COMPANY 
3311 Crocker St. Des Moines, lowa 
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How To Build a Garage 


Continued from page 29 


with diagonals, temporarily. When the 
framing is finished, test the posts again; 
correct them, if out of plumb, and nail 
the permanent braces (6-inch boards) in- 
side, as you see. 

Now we are ready for the rafters. These 
are 2x8-inch pieces, 16 feet long. To give 
a little pitch to the roof, we will slope the 
top of each rafter, from the middle out to 
the ends; leaving the center 8 inches 
wide, but slanting down to only 3 inches, 
at each end. It is a big job to chop or rip- 
saw these rafters; the better way is to 
have them ripped down at a planing-mill. 

The roof is sheathed with matched 
boards and covered with roll-roofing. 
However, the outer ends of the rafters 
project 18 inches beyond the eaves; with 
strips of lattice on them, to carry vines 
and give a pergola effect. 

The garage is sided with up-and-down 
boards; the joints covered with thin 
battens. Little plant-ladders at the ends, 
break the bareness. Figure 3 shows the 
finished garage. 

You can build batten doors, if you 
choose; but ready-made garage doors are 
more satisfactory. 

Now for the more elaborate garage: 


Sills: 2 pieces 2x4 in., 18 ft. long 
l piece 2x4 in., 12 ft. long 


l piece 2x4in., 4 ft. long 
Plates: 2 pieces 2x4 in., 18 ft. long 
Cross-ties: 6 pieces 2x4 in., 12 ft. long 
Studding: 31 pieces 2x4in., 8 ft. long 


Gable Studding: 2 pieces 2x4in., 8 ft. long 
Window Framing: 2 pieces 2x4 in., 12 ft. long 
Rafters: 20 pieces, 2x4 in., 10 ft. long 
Cornice Framing: 60 lin. ft., 1x3 in. 
Roof-Sheathing: Sufficient lath or sheathing (ac- 
i. cording to the sort of roofing 
used) to cover 400 square ft. 
Wall-Sheathing: 450 ft. of rough sheathing. 
Roofing: 400 sq. ft. of roofing material— 
shingles or whatever may be 


esired. 
Wall-Shingles: 450 sq. ft. of surface; to be covered 
with gray - stained shingles 
showing 7 inches to the weath- 
er. The number will depend 
on the width; your dealer can 
figure this out for you. 
3 pieces 1x6 in., 8 ft. long, dressed 
3 pieces 1x2 in., 8 ft. long, 
10 lin. ft., 1x4 in. surfaced 
20 lin. ft., 10x15 in. surfaced 
20 lin. ft., 1x5 in. surfaced 
26 lin. ft., 1x6 in. surfaced 
60 lin. ft., 4x1 in. surfaced 
2 pieces 144x6 in., 6 ft. long, sur- 
faced. 


40 lin. ft., 1x2 in. surfaced. 
100 sq. ft., matched boards. 

About 40 cu. ft. (144 cu yds.) of 
concrete or masonry; sufficient 
bricks, concrete blocks, cement, 
sand, gravel, etc., to make this 

—depending, of course, on the 
kind of material preferred. 

6 sash, each 4-light, 8x10 in. 

2 doors, each 4x8 ft. 

12 hinges, 24x24 in. 

6 heavy T-hinges, with screws; or 

6 gate-hinges. 

1 hasp, staple and padlock. 

9 heavy hooks and eyes. 

20 Ibs. 8-penny. 
10 Ibs. 10-penny. 
5 Ibs. 20-penny. 
10 Ibs. shingle-nails. 
2 quarts outside white. 


Door-Casing 
Window Casing: 


Window-sills: 
Eaves: 


Foundations: 


Sash: 
Doors: 
Hardware: 


Nails: 


Paint: 


This garage has a concrete foundation, 
18 feet long and 11 feet 6 inches Wide. 
Figure 4 is a cross-section thru the build- 
ing; with all dimensions marked. The 
walls are sheathed, and then covered with 
gray-stained shingles; the roof is shingled, 
too. Figure 5 is the plan; while figure 6 
shows the finished building. 


(Editor’s Note: We can furnish working 
blue-prints for either garage, at $1 each. 
Write to House-plan Editor, Fruit, 
Garden and Home, Des Moines, Iowa; 
enclose check or money-order for $1. If 
you want the flat-roofed garage, ask for 
Plans No. 1191; if the pitched-roof garage 
is what you prefer, ask for Plans No. 
1193.) 
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placement of rustic sun 
dials, bird baths, shrub- 


bery vases and window 


Rustic 


piped for fountains if 


desired. 


granite 


or red colors. 
teed against cracking 


due to 
tions. 





An 
Attractive 
Yard 


is enhanced by proper 


Write for infor- 
mation and prices. 


boxes 


Bird Baths 


All made of 
in white, gray 
Guaran- 


weather condi- 


a y 
ALT RUSTIC CO 





Pris T- RUSTIC Co 


Belvidere 


Illinois 























Dept. F, 


HANGING PLANT BOXES 


NON-DRIPPING 
SUB-IRRIGATING | 
SUB-AIRING 


8x8 inches, $2.00 Comp. Postpaid 
10x10“ , $2.25 “* - 

Send for Folder “‘F** illus- 
trating metal flower vases in 
variousst ylesand sizes, in any 
color to carry out any desired 
color scheme. 


Prices from 75c¢ to $3.00 


MUENZENMAYER 
SHEET METAL WORKS, 


Junction City, Kansas. 











The Recognized Standard Insecticide 
A phine—tThe safest form of insect insurance. A 
spray remedy for black, white fly, thrips, soft scale, 
and most sap suc insects. Easily applied—effective 


#umngime—For rust, mildew, and all sorts of blights 


Verxmimne—Sure eradicator for worms and insects 
working in the soil. 


Your Dealer Can Supply You 
If not, we will ship direct on recetpt 
of check or money order. 


APHINE MANUFACTURING CoO. 
adison New Jersey 














You Can Save $3522 





RECOVER 


Parcels Post Paid (2 "if all makes 


drive a car can put Toe 


is. 
f 
‘wed together, with rear curtain, fast- 











SPRYWHEEL GARDEN TRACTOR 


Simple, dependable, economi- 
cal, light and durable. Easy to 

ndle. W orks between narrow 
rows. Lawn mower attach- 
ment. Send for circulars. 
Agencies open. Also Do- 

mestic Electric Systems. 
7 H.C. DODGE, Inc. 


30-52 Alger 8t. Boston, Hass. 














Banish the 
Deadly Cesspool 


Free Book Shows How to 
Dispose of Home Wastes 
Cheaply and Efficiently. 


Concrete helps any farm home to 

have an indoor toilet, a bath and 

kitchen sink with the attendant ben- 

efits to health. 

A Concrete Septic 

Tank answers the 

question of getting 

rid of home 

wastes. Easy and 

inexpensive to 

build. Costs 

practically 

nothing to take 

care of No 

emptying required 

as witha cesspool. No dis- 

posal problem to worry about. No 

chance tocontaminate drinking water. 

Write for this Free Book, “Concrete Sep- 

tic Tanks” and learn how to banish for 

all time, the old privy and its attending 

discomforts and health risks. Address 
office nearest you. 


Portland Cement Association 


A National Organization to Improve and 
Extend the Uses of Concrete 
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A SELECTED COLLECTION 
OF SMALL HOUSE PLANS 


The 69 plans for 3, 4, 5 and 6-room houses 
shown in this book offer a wide variety of exte- 
rior designs and convenient and economical floor 
plans from which you can select the house that 
meets your tastes and individual requirements. 

The Architects Small House Service Bureau, 
a National organization of practicing architects, 
will furnish at moderate cost complete working 

lans, specifications, bill of material and contract 
orms for any of these houses, and will give the 
home-builder architectural counsel while his 
house is being built. Thus for the first time a 
professional architectural service is available 
for the builder of a small house. 

“Your Future Home,” a book of 168 pages, 
showing pictures, floor plans and complete de- 
scriptions of 69 houses, and explaining the Bu- 
reau’s service in detail, will be sent postpaid on 
receipt of $1.00. 


Weyerhaeuser Forest Products 
806 Merchant’s Bank Bidg., Saint Paul, Minn. 

















cacti GIVEN 


and my new beautiful illus- 
trated Cactus Culture Book 
with order for two large 
blooming size Cactus plants 
with rainbow spines for only 


98c postpaid. 
MRS. H. F. FEEBACK 
B- 2831 Pershing Drive 
El Paso, Texas 





Prod hone: Bees work for noth- 
BEES ing and board themselves. We —— be: " 
sinment at cost Safe arrival gua a teed. 

Vv sh 'Y FARMS. HEBRON, |..DIANA 
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Overcoming Cucumberblight 


O_raise cucumbers successfully is a 

problem that confronts not only the 

amateur, but the professional garden- 
er as well, owing to the blight disease 
which destroys the crop. Cucumber 
blight is a plant disease brought about 
thru several agencies, viz: Too early 
planting, drought, improper watering, 
insects and heat producing commercial 
fertilizers, to which we might add, im- 
proper cultivation and improper prepara- 
tion of the ground. 

Black sand with a clay sub-soil is best 
for cucumber culture, but the plants will 
grow on most soils when properly pre- 
pared. This should be done by working 
into the ground at least two weeks be- 
fore planting well rotted manure, with- 
out straw, and avoid all fertilizers con- 
taining lime, or even the use of fresh 
manure. Do not plant until the weather 
is settled and the ground has become 
warm, for with the plants once out of 
the ground blight will develop when 
they become chilled. Don’t be in too big 
a hurry to plant cucumbers. 

In planting, the term “hills” is used, 
and this often misleads the amateur to 
believe that the ground must be mounded 
up above the surface. Where this is done 
the seeds are not on a level with the 
ground and in such hills drought soon 
kills the plants, or blight sets in. Instead 
of making hills for the seed bed a slight 
depression is far better, and the soil of 
this should be worked up very fine, em- 
bodying the well rotted manure. De- 





CONTEST ANNOUNCEMENT 


Every month finds more of our 
readers joining the ranks of the 
“contest family."" The contest this 
month ought to bring in every one 
of you. Let's see how near you 
can come to snowing under the 
editor's desk! 

All the birds are back in their 
summer haunts) now. How many 
of you have favorite birds? Doubt- 
less, everyone has a favorite. 

All you have to do in this con- 
test is to write us a letter about 
your favorite bird and tell WHY 
you prefer it to others. Your let- 
ter should not be over 300 words 
long, and should be mailed before 
June 25, 1923. 

For the three best letters, we 
will award the following prizes: 
First prize, $10; second prize, $5; 
and third prize $2.50. Address 
your letters to the Contest Editor, 
Fruit, Garden and Home, Des 
Moines, lowa. 








ROSENFIELD’S 
SUPERB PEONIES 
FREE—To every lover of peonies we will send 
| without charge on request our new illustrated 


An Extraordinary 
Offer of Surplus Iris 


ata fraction of their real value. 
Hardyasanoak. Beautiful as 
an orchid. Prolific bloomers. 


Juniata—Very fragrant, large hand- 
some blue flowers, 50c ea. 

Dr. Bernice—Coppery bronze and 
rich velvety crimson, .25c ea. 

Florentina—Delightfully fragrant. 
White, faintly flushed lavendar 
20c ea. 

Rose Unique—Very early. The near- 
est to a “‘pink”’ Iris, 50c. 

Nibelungen—Fawn yellow and 
purple, beautifully striped and mar- 
gined, 25c ea. 

One of each for $1.50. 

Two of each for $2.50. 


Make your garden look happy. 








Each plant will produce 1000 in six 
years with little care. 


R. WAYMAN 


BAYSIDE, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 











book ‘‘Superb Peonies’’". This book describes 
over 100 of the choicest peonies. Contains 
photographs and information on the selection, 
planting and care of this king of flowers. Sen 
your name and address today. Make your 
selection for fall delivery and enjoy Rosenfield’s 
high class peonies in your garden. 


ROSENFIELD PEONY GARDENS 
Reno Rosenfield, Owner 
72nd and Bedford Avenue 
Omaha, Nebr. 


Home of the Famous Deep Red 
KARL ROSENFIELD 











pressions should not be more than one 
inch below the surface, and after seed is 
planted fill with one inch of dirt, thus 
making the bed level. If beds are to be 
round, which is the usual custom, have 
them eighteen to twenty inches in 
diameter, planting from twelve to fifteen 
seed, evenly placed. Around the outer 
edge of each seed bed form a trench at 
least two inches deep for watering after 
plants show above ground. Never water 
directly on plants if you would avoid 
blight. Nature may be able to do it, but 
not man. After plants have attained the 
fourth leaf and are well set reduce the 
number in each bed to six and when they 
begin to vine leave only four, selecting 
the strongest from different parts of the 
bed. A crop is often ruined by too many 
plants; they bloom prolific but few cu- 





ASTER PLANTS 


Daybreak (Pink) Heart of France (Red) Mi- 
kado (White), Rochester (Lavender), Crego 
Giant (Purple), American Beauty (Carmine 
Rose). Thrifty healthy field-grown mys 
in straight or mixed strains, 40 plants for $1. 
Postpaid to any part of the United States. 
GLASSCOCKHK BROS. 


6111 Agnes Ave. Kansas City, Mo. 














OPPORTUNITY! | 


MAKE MONEY with one of the oldest 
Western New York Nurseries. ASK FOR 
OUR FREE OUTFIT! Take orders on a 
full time or spare time basis. Good terri- 
tory open! Writenow for liberal terms. 


GRAHAM NURSERY COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y 


Gladioli, Irises, Peonies. 
Send for freé catalogue of fine varieties. FOREST 
HEIGHTS GARDENS, T. A. KENNING, Prop N. 
1815 26th Ave. No. MINNEAPOLIS, INN. 
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“= The New Yankee $ 
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King ‘‘Colonial’’ Mantels 


add the Homelike Touch 


Our new catalogue sent free to interested parties, 
Zivesagratifying variety of modern designs to se- 
lect from at most attractive prices. 


. 
The illustrations show installations with 
andirons, grates, tilesand other carefully selected 
fireplace fixtures, so you can see exactly how the 
complete mantel will look in your own home. 





We want to help you in making your selection, so 
please tell us wnether you are building or remodel- 
ing, and how many mantels you plan to install. 


KING MANTEL & FURNITURE COMPANY 
308 GAY STREET, KNOXVILLE, TENN. | 





















Learn in spare time athome 
Earn $30—$35 a week 
Every womap should learn. We 
train Beginners,Practica! Nurses, 
Mothers and Religious Workers 
vy. our Fascinating Home-study 
ee 
Endorsed by physicians. Estab- 
lished 22 years, 
Earn while learning. 
If you are over 18 and under 65 
of ae write for fllustrated cata- 
fe totwine yi Back G 
Become Independent} tee and FREE NURSES MENT. 


be aNurse 












To keep your bird in healta and song 
send for West's genuine Roller Seed 
(1 Ib. pkg.) one can West's song re- 
storer and West's Bird Ni , & toy for 
your pet. Three full sized packages 
ostpaid for 60c with.a copy of 
pose Bird Book in colors,‘Canar- 

ofit.”” Gives expert advice on 
and feeding. Book without assort- 
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cumbers set, and these are for the most 
part “cripples.” 

Another cause of blight is the dis- 
turbing of the roots while weeding when 
plants are young. Do all weeding by 
hand-picking and get the weeds as soon 
as they appear. This will not displace 
the soil about the roots of the plants. 

The greatest contention which gar- 
deners have to overcome in connection 
with cucumber raising is the striped 
beetle, or cucumber bug, which has 
baffled all efforts to eradicate. There is 
absolutely no remedy for the extermina- 
tion of the pest. Some growers use slaked 
lime, but unless the lime is old and every 
bit of heat extracted it will injure the 
plants. However, there is a sure way of 
beating the beetle, and that is to take 
strips of straw board four or five inches 
wide and of a length that will encircle 
the beds; ends to be fastened and set 
two inches in the ground at outside edge 
of trench. This structure should be cov- 
ered with mosquito netting and left as a 
cover until the plants begin to vine. By 
setting this frame two inches into the 
ground it keeps cut worms from destroy- 
ing the plants, otherwise this depth would 
not be necessary, but cut worms are sure 
death to cucumbers and it is well to 
protect against them. The striped beetles 
attack the leaves and blight immediately 
sets in. You may follow all other direec- 
tions but if you neglect to protect the 
plants from the beetle you will get no 
cucumbers worthwhile. The professional 
gardener could not go to this trouble to 
protect his cucumbers, but he plants 
such large space and by the use of reme- 
dies he generally gets a fair crop, not 
the results that would be attained could 
he follow the methods here laid down. 

Careful cultivation thruout the season 
is necessary, and always keep in mind 
not to disturb the roots, even after the 
plants have begun to vine. Where liquid 
manure can be obtained keep the trenches 
well filled, especially during the blooming 
and fruiting season; otherwise water in 
the same way, but do not let the ground 
become dry and the filled trenches will 
supply the moistrue. If the amateur will 
follow the above instructions he can over- 
come cucumber blight, and from six or 
eight hills supply his home with all cu- 
cumbers necessary for table use and for 
pickling. It is best to plant both White 
Spine and Long Green cucumbers. 
T. C. Hullman. 
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OUR HOUSEPLAN SERVICE 


A good many of our readers 
have missed the fact that we main- 
tain a houseplan service where we 
are glad to answer each and every 
question that may come in, con- 
cerning any phase of building, de- 
signing or planning the home. 


A competent architect is in 
charge and his services are free 
for the asking. More of our 
readers should avail themselves of 
this service because our architect 
can help them solve many per- 
plexing problems and doubtless 
save them some money. If you 
are thinking of building, or are 
interested in building a home now 
or at a future date, be sure to use 
our Houseplan Service. Address 
all letters to Houseplan Editor, 
Fruit, Garden and Home, Des 
Moines, Iowa, enclosing a stamped 
addressed envelope for reply. 
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Mary T. Goldmian’s Hair Color Restorer 
4s a clear, colorless liquid, clean as water. 
No greasy sediment to make your hair 


stringy or streaky, nothing to wash or 
rub off. Restored color even and per- 
fectly natural in all lights, no danger of 
streaking or discoloration. Faded hair or 
hair discolored by unsatisfactory dyes 
restored just as safely and surely as 
naturally gray hair. 

My Restorer is a time-tested prepara~- 
tion, which I perfected many years ago 
to bring back the original color to my 
own prematurely gray hair. I ask all who 
are gray haired to prove its worth by 
sending for my special patented Free Trial 
package. 

MAIL COUPON TODAY 
t forthe al patented Free Trial k- 
nh eee by sm bottle of my Restever and 
full ingtructions for making the convincing test on one 
of hair. Indicate color of hair with X. Print name 
possible, 


y 
address plainly. If enclose a lock of your 
sir in your better. 
Please print name and eddress —= 
FREE ~s 


TRIAL 
ole) 8) fe). 






MARY T. GOLOMAN, 
147F Goidman Bidg., St. Paul, Minn. 


ge ty eel | 


red)... light brown... lightauburn (lightred)... blonde.. 























$5 Baby Nest $3.69 


Here's a better, safer, healthier 


way to care for the baby. It keeps 
him off the floor. It keeps him 
amused. It gives him just the 


kind of exercise he needs most. It 
makes him stronger, healthier, hap- 
pier. And it saves time and worry 
for his mother. 


Patten’s Baby Nest 


is a round cloth basket mounted on 
a steel hoop and suspended by web 
straps from a resilient steel spring. 
There are holes for baby’s legs, and 
as he squirms and pushes against 
the floor, the large, sensitive spring 
rocks him gently. The cloth basket, 
pink for boys and blue for girls, is 
removable and strictly sanitary 
Can be used anywhere in the house 
or outdoors. 


Send No Money 


The regular price of the Baby 
Nest is $5.00. Our introductory 
offer to you is only $3.69. Order 
today. Send no money. When 
Baby Nest is delivered, pay 


& et 
A TTITT 
GUY 
i postman $3.69 plus a few cents 
delivery charges 


THE BABY NEST CO. 
1833 N. Main St. Dayton, O. 





CONCENTRATED MAGIC 


Just add water to this magic, delicately scented 
powder and you have a pint of rich lemon cream for 
the quick relief of sunburn, tan, freckles, chaps or 
rough skin—a full pint of superior lemon cream for 
only 50 cents. 

No trouble to make. Absorbs quickly and does not 
leave the skin sticky or greasy. A wonderfully sooth- 
ing and refreshing lotion at less than half what you 
usually pay. 

For a beautifully soft, smooth skin, use it always 
after washing the face or hands and on retiring every 
night. Your money refunded if you are not satisfied. 
This is the greatest bargain you ever received. 

One package 50 cents, 3 packages $1.00 by mail, 
postpaid. The House of Rands, 1524-34th Street, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


BIRD BOOK FREE 


Finely illustrated and with colored 
cover. Tells how to care for Par- 
rots, Canaries and Cage Birds 
Also tells about gold fish and lists j 
a full line of bird and fish supplies. / 
lowa Bird Co., Dpt;19 Des Moines,la i 











DRAPERY FABRICS Scrimes vtarqulset tes: Swisses, Nets. 





Send for samples. Interior Decorating. 
Textiles of ality, 290 Linden Ave., Brooklyn; N.Y. 
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HEN, if ever, come perfect days,”’ wrote Lowell, 

of June. And now, as we pause on the threshold of 

another glad season, with the whole panorama 
of Nature’s gorgeous dress spread out before us, how 
true his words are! There is no place where we want 
to be so much, as in our own gardens and backyards. 
Every finger points a command to us. We live in 
happiness, if not in ecstacy. Every pore breathes 
deeply in an effort to absorb the beauty about us. And 
like our friend, John L. Jones, whom we quoted on 
this page last month, “‘we agree that it is good.” 


Y good man,” asked Tolstoy of a peasant whom 

he found plowing in the field, “if you were to die 
tomorrow, what would you do today?” The peasant 
swiped a grimy hand across his forehead, and answered: 
“T would plow!” 

Such is the quiet assurance that comes to those who 
work in the dirt. Faith springs from the fresh-turned 
sod, and there is a hint of 
power in the scent of freshly- 


interest, and send me some prints? We'd like to be 
able to pass as many of them as possible on to the 
Fruit, Garden and Home family. I know you'll all 
want to help. Do it now, when the flowers are in bloom, 
and the lawns look their best. 


EADERS who do not have enough dandelions in 

their lawns to justify spraying with iron sulphate, 
as recommended in the April issue, can kill the pests 
by applying about a tablespoonful of kerosene or gaso- 
line to the crowns. Use a spring bottom oil can, or 
any other similar handy appliance. 


N the July issue one of the most important articles will 
be on house flies and how to eradicate them. This 
article will give you the facts about flies, just as the 
dandelion article last August gave you the facts about 
that pest, and the article in the May number gave you 

the facts about ants. 
BE not lulled into a false 


sense of security, these 





clipped grass. The rose 
petals crushed in the palm 
of your hand still give out 
their fragrance—it is only 
man who doubts and becomes 
afraid and shirks. 


RANCIS STEPHENS, 

who lives in Sault Ste. 
Marie, writes to congratulate 
Fruit, Garden and Home, in 
these words: “Very fine, I say 
because of its class of adver- 
tisements; very fine, because 
of its convenient size and 
quality of paper, but more 
especially so because of the 
ring of sincerity I catch from 
its pages.’ Letters like these 
from hundreds of subscribers, 


David Swing. 





Let us get rid of our false estimates, set 
up all the higher ideals—a guiet home; 
cultivate vines of our own planting; a few 
books full of the inspiration of genius; a 
few friends worthy of being loved and 
able to love us in turn; a hundred inno- 
cent pleasures that bring no pain or re- 
morse; a devotion to the right that will 
never swerve; a simple religion empty of 
all bigotry, full of trust and hope and 
love; and to such a philosophy this world 
will give up all the empty joy it has. 


wonderful June days when 
your gardens are in the first 
flush of bloom. There are 
active forces at work which 
will often lay your hopes low 
in a single day. Keep on the 
lookout for insect pests, fun- 
gous diseases and aphids. 
A dollar or two for a good 
spray pump and a few cans 
of the chief insecticides and 
fungicides kept on hand, will 
keep your garden in the pink 
of perfection. 


OOK up Mr. Hullman’s 
article on “Overcoming 
Cucumber Blight” in this 
issue. Mr. Hullman was the 
author of our head lettuce 








all of whom are putting their 
shoulders to the wheel, are 
indeed gratifying and cheer- 
ing. They make for what Mathew Arnold called 
“‘sweetness and light.” 


‘| aE poet, Gray, who touched deeper than any other 
the well-springs of human emotion, owes his fame 
to an “Elegy” written in a country churchyard. The 
central thought of that great conception runs thru the 
heartstrings of everyone of us again and again. You 
will remember that his conclusion, however, was a bit 
disappointing, as he summed it up in these words: 
“Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, And waste 
its fragrance on the desert air.” 

The only word in the whole poem that might be 
changed is the word ‘“‘waste.’’ Perhaps the poet could 
not find a more accurate word to fit into his metre; but 
we now know that no useful toil is “wasted’’—that 
there is a purpose back of every act in our lives, and 
back of every act in Nature. 


F your backyards ever looked their best, they will 
this month. I know that everyone of you will be 
more proud of them this year than ever before. Won't 
you take a picture of them, showing all the points of 


article published last Octo- 
ber, which made such a hit. 
His cucumber experiences will 
be just as valuable to you. 


OMING soon! More articles on the backyard by 

Ellis Parker Butler, the genial philosopher-humor- 

ist who scored a hit with his “Thank God For A Garden’”’ 

and ‘“‘My Neighbor’s Chickens,” recently published in 

Fruit, Garden and Home. Mr. Butler is busy now 

thinking up new laughs for you, and I know this will 
be exceedingly welcome news to you. 


OST of you are responding loyally to Mr. Meredith’s 
appeal, published in the April number. Our list 
of subscribers is growing rapidly and if you keep on 
-lending your help, Fruit, Garden and Home will soon 
increase in size and value to you. But we must all do 
our bit, and the sooner we do it, the sooner these im- 
provements can be made. If you missed Mr. Meredith’s 
letter, and haven’t a copy of the April number, write 
me and I’ll be glad to forward one. We want. all of us, 
to do our share. And we can . 
do nothing more worthwhile € 
than to spread the gospel of 


better backyards and more 
comfortable homes 
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Plumbing Material 
Structural Steel 
Heating Plants 

Tanks, etc. 
Wallboard 
Radiation 
Paint 
Roofing 
Hardware 
Pipe-Fittings 
Wire Fencing 
Agricultural Tools 
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Complete Bathroom Outfit 


PT-1—Consists of bathtub 5 ft. long and 30 in. 
wide. White porcelain enameled on the inside 
and over 3 in. roll rim. Deep apron lavatory, 
size 18x24 inches. Low pattern white china 
closet outfit with mahogany seat. Complete 
with all-nickel plated fittings above floor 
Se ee ee $67.50 








One Piece Sink 
PT-2—White porce- 
lain enameled roll rim 
kitchen sink with 
right or left drain | PT- 
board. Complete with 
faucets an 








plated trap. 44 in. ] boiler, 
$23.50 | plete with stand and 
2S couplings. Capacity 
30 gal. Each. . .$11.25 








"$1875 


PT-4—Compo- 
sition cement 
and granite 2 
part laundry 
tub complete 
with improved 
swinging mix- 
nat wm yg C 
angle steel base; 
gather * 18.75 





style stron 
nickel plated brass trap. 
Smead 
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Mail This Coupon for 


FREE BOOKS! 
Dept. PT-32, 


Mark an“ X” in squares to indicate books 
wanted, They are free and sent postpaid 
without obligation to you. 
Building material Presto-Up 
and supplies Garage Book 


Plan Book Ha Presto-Up 
C] Homes Decutiral 0 Cottage Book 


RGOISED 20 cccccccccccccccccccccccescocess ~|H 
- ewe ae a 
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Furnitureand Rugs 






























Harris Home No. PT-1527, a semi- bungalow with five rooms, bath, sun 
parlor and large attic. "A hundred others in our free book of plans. 




























Harris Home No. PT-2012, an impressive Dutch Colonial Home with six 


apace 56 Beaisipul Bathroom Outfits 
‘ i Cabinet Work 





rooms, bath and sun parlor. See them all in our free book of plans 
Every 


F R E E ! should have this new plan book 


of Harris Homes Beautiful. More than a hundred 
designs— bungalows, cottages, residences. Explains 
the money saving advantages of our guaranteed 
Ready-Cut and Not Ready-Cut home building 
systems; the splendid any of Harris Home 
building material; our liberal plan offer which 
save you from 50 to 100 dollars right at the start. 


Mail Coupon Today 
for Your Copy 


rospective home builder 








Wonderful Millwork Bargains! 


Our new, big building ma- 
terial book presents a wide 
selection of doors, win- 
dows, interior cabinet 
work, mouldings, trim, 
built-in novelties, screens, 
storm doors and every 
needed millwork item. De- 
pendable quality at won- 
derfully low prices, Mail 
upon now. 
A built-in buffet will beautify your 
dining room. The one illustrated 














See the splendid selection of colon- 
nades in our new building material 





book, This one and many other at- 
tractive designs are presented at 
lowest prices within reach of all. 


Presto-Up, Bolt- 


and numerous other elegant desicns 
are offered in our new building 
material book at lowest prices. 








Together Garages 
The wonder buildings of the age. Won- 
derful because they are so simple. Com- 
plete to the last detail, with all windows, 
doors and hardware in place. Come to 
belt in sections, painted and ready to 

olt together. Quickly and easily erected 
in a few hours. Our new, free Presto-Up, 
ed Bolt-Together Garage Book is now ready. 
Mail coupon for your copy. 





Numerous attractive design: 
both single and double moda 


in every desired ome. pric 
upwards from $129.00 





Plasterboard 
Lumber 
Windows 
Doors 
Garages 
Millwork 
Steel Roofing 
Harris Homes 
Lighting Fixtures 


- e e 


Hot Water, 
Steam, Warm Air 


Complete steam and hot water 
heating systems, pipeand pipeless 
furnaces planned for you by ex- 
rts and guaranteed to heat your 

ome comfortably, economically 
and efficiently. Our big stocks 
insure quick shipment of every- 
thing needed to the last fittin 
Capable engineers are waiting to help you. 
Send a rough sketch of your 
building showing size and lo- 
cation of rooms, number and 
size of windows and doors, 
height of ceilings and full in- 
formation will be sent to you 
promptly. 


Builders’ Hardware 


Lock sets, butts and a complete 
line of builders’ hardware of 
every description. 
All new modern 
desig ns featuring 
best construction 

latest style anc 
newest finishes 

The complete line 
is illustrated, 
described and priced wonderfully low in our big 
building material book. Mail coupon for your 
copy today. 
































Lighting 
Fixtures 
A complete line of 
lighting fixtures care- 
fully chosen in sets for 
all rooms. Everything 
needed to wire your ¢ 


home. See them in 
our new book 


Roofing Sni aps 


i} PT-5—Red or 
| gray slatecoat- 
ed roll roofing. 
2) 108 sq. ft. with 
mi nails and ce- 











Pi-6—4 in 1 giate 

coated heavy slab 

shingles. About 30 ‘ 

inches long and 9% 

4 . in.wide. Per 100 sq 
Per roll. .$1.75 ft. as low as..$3.75 


Carron ited Roofing 
PT-7—New 2% inch corrugated Government 
22 gauge sheets, painted. Big snap from a 
recent Government purchase. Priced low for 
quick sale. Per 100 sq. ft 


Guaranteed 











Paint $] 85 
Per Gallon 
PT-8— Best house paint in 


white, black and 26 non-fadin 
colors. Per gallon. . . $1.8 
PT-9—Barn and garage ar- 
anteedjpaint. Per gal.. 1.35 











ARRIS BROTHERS CO.,, isc: sx Chicago 
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‘Sho New Phaeton Reo 
16045 


at Lansing, Qdd Sedoral Yax 


HROUGH chassis ,0odness and body completeness, the 
New Phaeton Reo puts a heaping, measure of comfort 
into local and lon?, distance motor travel. 


Attractively jraceful is its appearance, 
with a long, low and lean contour; inte- 
pral sidewings and windshield, smartly 
nickeled; stylish headhphts with nickeled 
bails; steel disc wheels with demountable 
rims and cord tires; and triple-bar 
nickeled bumpers front and rear. 


Roomy cushions, upholstered in Zenuine 
leather with the smart gray dualtone 
finish, are direct invitations to restful 
riding. As further complements to 100% 
comfort are a vanity case, cigar lighter, 
electric clock and other fitments that 
spell open car completeness. 


The rugged Reo six-cylinder 50 h. p. 


engine is eagerly responsive to drivin, 
conditions of city traffic, desert trails, 
paved ways or mountain prades. With 
its 4-bearing, crankshaft, (balanced dy- 
namically and statically), intake valves 
in head, large ports, aluminum alloy 
pistons and ground cylinders, it truly 
typifies Reo reliability. 

Cradled in an inner-frame, and more 
nearly on a plane with the rear axle, 
major power units drive with remark- 
able smoothness. A 13-plate clutch, sep- 
arately-mounted transmission with large- 
faced sears, and a sturdy, quietly 
operating rear axle are further examples 
of chassis dependability. 


Sond for Jookled ’ 
Jteasons tor feo 


REO MOTOR CAR, COMPANY using, Michigan 
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Jhe Gold Standard of Values 
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